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only AUSTIN-WESTERN has it 


Whenever you see the grader in an offset position, as in the illustrations 
on this page, you can be sure that it is moving more material farther and 
faster than any other grader can do it. 

“Controlled Traction” is the reason—and controlled traction is pos- 
sible only in a grader with the directional control of All-Wheel Steer, 
plus the “push-pull-power” of All-Wheel Drive. 

By offsetting the machine, the operator can put front and rear wheels 
where traction is best, can eliminate all side-thrust at the toe of the blade 
(which can be utilized to its entire length), and can balance the whole 
power of the grader against the load. 
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At Last! A Chainsaw 
That’s Low Cost... 

Fast Cutting and 

Easy to Service Yourself 


CLINTON 


“Convincer” CHAINSAW 


EtFT eT 


OSE IT 


PRICE (7 





Only 


*919°° 


WITHOUT GUIDE BAR AND CHAIN 


WITH 14” GUIDE BAR AND CHAIN $229.50 
WITH 16” GUIDE BAR AND CHAIN $235.00 
WITH 20” GUIDE BAR AND CHAIN $239.50 
WITH 26” GUIDE BAR AND CHAIN $247.50 
WITH 30” GUIDE BAR AND CHAIN $255.50 


Low cost because the heart of the Clinton “Con- Fast Cutting: Special belt drive gets more power to the cutting 
vincer” Chainsaw is the world famous Clinton Engine. chain of the Clinton “Convincer”. Clinton design means less 
Over 214 million of these engiives have been produced. weight, more power and easier handling. 

Savings made possible through volume production of the 
engine are passed on to you when you 

purchase the new Clinton “‘Convincer” 

Chainsaw. Yet Clinton has the power and = = 
cutting advantages you’d expect to find 
only in chainsaws costing much more... 
Split second swivel control to horizontal 
or vertical cutting position...Grouped, 


finger-tip controls... Foolproof, float-type 
carburetion, 


Easy To Service; You can service your Clinton “Convincer” 
Chainsaw right on the job. For example, you can 
replace the basic Clinton engine unit yourself with- 
out the need for replacing the entire chainsaw. 
This means tremendous savings of time and money. 


Accessories: ‘Sabre’ Bow Saw Attachment: Will 
fit same engine. No new transmission needed. 
Helper’s Handle: Two styles, with or without 
positive oiling mechanism. Low Cutting Attach- 
ment: Will fit same engine. No new transmission 
needed. 








Chainsaw Division of 


CLINTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DEPT. 52-A 
CLINTON MICHIGAN ¢ CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘CHAINSAW” U.S.A. 
IN CANADA: 292 CHARLOTTE STREET, PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
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Science on the Stump 


Epitor: 

Your article “Science on the Stump” in 
the July issue of AMERICAN Forests was 
quite interesting. The procedure you de- 
scribe may prove to be quite helpful to us. 
Can you advise me where the Bennett peel- 
ing spud or the McLeod girdler may be ob- 
tained and their approximate cost. Also, 
is there any particular mix or concentra- 
tion of sodium arsenite used? Any further 
information that you can give on the above 
questions would be very much appreciated 

Lucian A. Moebus 

Vice Admiral, U.S. -Navy (Ret.) 
Lighterknot Creek Farms 

Opp, Alabama 


EDITOR: 

I have read your article “Science on the 
Stump” in the recent issue of AMERICAN 
Forests with much interest .. . Some years 
ago, before I retired from active business, 
I did some experimental work with sodium 
arsenite for the control of weeds on rail- 
road right of way with good results but 
the maintenance people seemed afraid to 
use it. 

Both Mrs. Tyson and myself are regular 
readers of AMERICAN Forests and as we now 
have several acres of mountain land are 
doing some experimental work on getting 
rid of the sucker growth around the stumps 
of some of the cutover land. 

All best wishes for the continued success 
of AMERICAN Forests. 

Thomas H. Tyson 
Highlands, North Carolina 


An Open Mind 


Epiror: 

I have just received and read your edi- 
torial in the July issue of AMERICAN For- 
ests, “Is An Open Mind Contrary to the 
Public Interest?” I think you have done 
an extremely difficult job very well! Con- 
gratulations. 

J. J. Storrow 
Marblehead, Mass 


Epitor: 

The editorial in the July issue of AMERI- 
CAN Forests, entitled “Is An Open Mind 
‘Contrary to the Public Interest’?”, appears 
to contain implications that the Association 
is adopting a strange new policy relative to 
conservation on federal lands. At least an 
interpretation would appear to be needed 
regarding some of the wording of that edi- 
torial. 

The first sentence of the fourth para 
graph of that editorial states: 

“Substance of Mr. Granger’s comments is 
that he is fearful The‘ American Forestry 
Association is playing with dynamite in 
placing trust in the states to conduct a 
proper study of their own lands.” 

Just when did these federal lands _be- 
come “their own lands” of the states? 

If a study of the national forests is to 
be made, it must take into consideration 
the overall conservation requirements of 
the nation, in which case it is logical to 
assume that the interests of all the people 
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of the nation will be better served by a 
national commission than would be the 
case under individual surveys by _ state 
groups much more susceptible to local pres- 
sures. Such a national commission should 
include representatives of the various 
groups whose interests are involved, should 
provide adequate time for field studies, and 
should consider all aspects pertinent to 
such a study, but the overall national con- 
servation interests should predominate. 
The final result should provide for the 
closest coordination and cooperation be- 
tween the federal, state and private inter- 
ests in welding together the best attain- 
able national program. 

The last half of paragraph five of the 
editorial reads as follows: 

“For public lands, whether under crown 
or republic, are an anachronism, and unless 
all groups can be educated to the intrinsic 
importance of multiple use in terms of all 
of us, raids on our national forests are like- 
ly to increase, rather than diminish, in in- 
tensity as the pressures of population and 
other pressures continue to mount.” 

It would seem that the latter portion 
of this statement contradicts the first part, 
for how could “the intrinsic importance of 
multiple use in terms of all of us” be bet- 
ter demonstrated than under federal own- 
ership? 

What is your definition of “public lands” 
and why are public lands an anachronism? 
One might gain the impression that the 
Association is recommending that all pub- 
lic lands should be turned over to private 
interests. 

These statements in this editorial do 
not appear to correspond with the state- 
ment in the resolution of January 30 that 
“The essential integrity of these federal 
properties must be preserved as part of our 
basic national policy.” 

If the officers of the Association have de- 
cided upon a new policy and objective for 
the organization, does such a change meet 
with the concurrence of a majority of the 
membership? Perhaps a referendum in this 
regard is desirable. 

John D. Coffman 

Consulting Forester 

Oakland, California 
EpITor: 

I have just read your active and progres- 
sive editorial “Is An Open Mind ‘Contrary 
to the Public Interest’?” May I add my 
personal “Amen” to your stand on the 
situation. 

I worked for the Forest Service for almost 
20 years and believe it is and has been a 
great organization. However, I am now in- 
specting private logging operations at the 
rate of many hundreds a year. Of course 
[ am not now working for the Forest Serv- 
ice, but I know and understand its prob- 
lems and limitations. 

If I could just take one of your men into 
the field on inspections for one week to 
show him what a detrimental effect is being 
obtained by the Forest Service’s idealistic 
and impractical policies of timber manage- 
ment (in some phases) , I’m sure you would 
feel very much assured that your “open 


mind” and need for “state by state review” 


stand is definitely needed. 

The overall abuse resulting from too 
much unrealistic and idealistic management 
makes an experienced forester and public 
servant shudder and hang his “professional 
head” in shame. 

Buel B. Hunt 


Redding, California 


(Turn to page 47) 
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WITH A Wilton 


MOTOR-DRIVEN 


BRUSH SAW 


One man with a Wilton Brush Saw clears more brush than } 


'/ six men with axes and brush-hooks! He'll cut tangled briers, 


% 


brambles, vines, underbrush, saplings, second growth horizontally |, | 
at, ground level — safely, quickly, cleanly. Wilton Brush Saw’s \ | 
light weight, perfect balance, high power and easy mobility are | } 
the perfect combination for clean cutting with a minimum of 
labor and time. eas | 


: 


The Wilton Brush Saw is safe to use — easy to guide and 
control, and fool-proof because of simplicity of design with a 


8° Hance 


minimum of moving parts and light weight. = \ 4 
— motor and husky V-belt drive Wilton’s non-clogging ‘4 
8” or 10” saw blade at 3500-4000 r.p.m. at maximum power. \ 
No gears to strip — nothing to oil — and built so operator uses | f ; 
both hands to guide its razor-sharp, high-speed blade through \f 
all growth up to 4” in diameter. The Wilton Brush saw cuts { 
down worker fatigue, too — speeds tough clearing jobs, and pays e 


for itself in a month or less. Economical to use, and sensibly 


priced to fit oer — 
, - FOB, Milford, N. H. 1295 00 | 
| ’ * B 
| Mn | 


SPECIFICATIONS 
«Automatic recoil starter 2” tubular aluminum shaft with 


£ 
Blade set at 10° for cutting 1/16” thick wall \ 
Simple centrifugal clutch Entire saw fits in car trunk. 
1.3 h.p. engine, 3500-4000 r.p.m. Bearings sealed in oil 
Push-button stop control Aluminum shield against thigh for 


ow 

Weight, under 30 pounds. 

Shoulder strap distributes weight. 
Lower your Christmas Tree cutting costs by 50% 

4 Write for data on sugar-maple tapping attachment 


A namuracrane sy Williams & Hussey macnine corp. 4 
<== 23 CLINTON STREET @ MILFOKO, N. H. — ste AB 


perfect balance, easier guiding. 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORESTRY AND RELATED activities fall somewhat short of the 





budget presented by former President Truman and of the revised budget presented 
by President Eisenhower. Although a few increases were effected in specific 
items, the federal conservation agencies will have to get along on less money 
for their regular activities than was available to them in fiscal year 1953. 
(See table on facing page.) 


REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS, HOWEVER, WILL NOT necessarily mean a lessening of effec- 





tive conservation activities. The administration has indicated, and the appro- 
priations committees have endorsed the idea, that states and private forest 
landowners should begin to assume more of costs and direction of protection, 
development and utilization programs. A study of the increases and decreases 
shows that with few exceptions an attempt has been made to provide adequately, 
but not lavishly, for the management of that portion of the forest resource 
that is in federal ownership; and to continue but not to increase, federal co- 
operetion in activities that may be best handled by states and private owners. 


THE FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS WILL RECEIVE A CAREFUL ANALYSIS by the newly authorized Com- 





mission on Intergovernmental Relations which will help determine the extent to 
which it is desirable to extend, curtail, or retain federal participation in 
State and local programs. In the meantime, the Congress has provided for main- 
taining these activities at or near their current levels. 


EVEN WHERE REDUCTIONS HAVE BEEN MADE, there is some likelihood that later in the year 





the Congress will approve supplemental appropriations. The reports of the 
appropriations committees indicate that it may be desirable later to increase 
the funds for timber access roads in the national forests and for detection and 
control activities under the Forest Pest Control Act. These two items are in- 
terrelated, for, the only practical measure of control in the case of the 
insect-infested, dead and dying timber in the old growth stands of the North- 
west appears to be prompt salvage operations and early removal of susceptible 
trees of poor vigor. 


ACQUISITION OF ADDITIONAL LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS appears to be temporarily halted, 





with only the usual $75,000 appropriation for rounding out boundaries and pur- 
chase of interior holdings under the Weeks Act. The authority to utilize re- 
ceipts, under special acts, for land acquisition has been withheld. In addi- 
tion to this being an economy measure, it may be looked upon also as an indi- 
cator that the Congress has not turned a deaf ear to the numerous proposals 
that a complete study be made of federal landownership and acquisition plans. 
However, the principal land acquisition programs of the government are no 
longer designed to acquire forest lands for national forest or park purposes, 
but rather the "miscellaneous" acquisition activities of other agencies. Among 
these are the military establishments, atomic energy activities, and the vari- 
ous agencies engaged in dam construction, power development and delivery of 
power. 


(Turn to page 28) 
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eeaemahie OF chheenthenathbtatien FOR FISCAL YEAR 1954 





ais rtment 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 
N. F. Protection & Mgt. 
Fighting Forest Fires 
Forest Research 
(Forest & Range) 
(Forest Products) 
(Resource Investigations) 
Forest Roads & Trails 
(Construction) 
(Maintenance) 
(Flood Prevention) _ 
Acquisition 
Weeks Act 
Superior N. F. 
Special Acts 
Coop. Range Improvements 
State-Pri. Forestry Coop. 
(Fire Control) 
(Tree Planting) 
(For. Mgt. & Processing) 
(Farm For. Extension) 
(General For. Coop.) 
(Flood Prevention) 
Indefinite & Special® 
Control of Forest Pests 
Forest Pest Control Act 


White Pine Blister Rust. MI eee reer 


(National Forests) ; 
(Bur. Ent.—State & Pri.) 
(Dept. of Interior) 
(Bur. Ent. Leadership) 
Flood Prevention 
Bureau of Plant Industry 
Forest Diseases : 
National Arboretum. aes 
Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quarantine 
Forest Insect Investigation ; 
Gypsy & Browntail Moth 
Watershed Protection® 
Soil Conservation Service 
Water Conservation Projects 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Land Mot. 
Moat. Lands & Resources 
Construction cz pet Ses ee 
(Range Improvement) te 
Indian Affairs 
Resources Mot. 





National Park Service 
(Mgt. & Protection) 


Fish and Wildlife 
Bur. of Reclamation 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Tenn. Valley Authority 
Resources Development 





*—Includes $5,000,000 in Third Supplemental, 1953. 
’“—From receipts. 
c 
a 


—School payments, brush disposal, road & trail funds, payments to states, etc., 


me Y. 1953 


Appropriation 


$29,919,361 

6,000,000 

5,402,300 
(3,255,134) 
(1,231,318) 
(915,848) 
16,071,958" 
(9,100,000) 
(6,900,000) 
(71,958) 


75,000 
150,000 
141,680" 
310,000" 

10,864,484 

(9,449,500) 

(447,061) 
(633,904) 
(107,543) 
(154,700) 
(71,776) 
26,351,587 


3,350,000 
3,299,434 
(1,750,000) 

(363,000) 

(504,952) 

(681,482) 
5,719,833 


499,000 
149,000 


465,600 
519,000 


61,844,014 
425,500 


e * 


$11,060,000 
2,750,000 
(360,292) 


13,253,760 

33,162,330 

(8,786,550) 

13,196,821 
206,447,991 
* * 


336,027,000 
2,488,000 


—To provide for 50 “pilot plant” operations to test upstream facilities. 





1954 Budget ‘Request 


Truman 


$31,253,700 
6,000,000 
5,562,300 
(3,330,154) 
(1,281,318) 
(915,848) 
11,267,000 
(4,100,000) 
(6,900,000) 
(267,000) 
75,000 
141,680" 
531,000° 
10,978,000 
(9,449,500) 
(447,000) 
(633,904) 
(107,835) 
(154,700) 
(185,000) 
28,276,587 


3,350,000 
4,000,000 
(2,150,000) 

(663,000) 

(505,000) 

(682,000) 
15,566,000 


599,000 
225,000 


465,600 
526,600 


65,806,000 
685,000 


$12,985,000 
2,100,000 
(380,000) 


16,504,080 
40,019,000 
{ 10,000,000) 
13,545,000 
231,188,000 


254,355,000 
2,627,000 


from receipts. 


Eisenhower 


$29,820,700 
6,000,000 
5,429,000 
(3,290,134) 
(1,231,218) 
(907,848) 
21,021,000° 
( 14,099,042") 
(6,900,000) 
(21,958) 


531,000” 
10,764,000 
(9,449,500) 

(447,000) 
(633,800) 

(88,000) 
(129,700) 

(16,000) 
28,276,587 


3,350,000 
3,300,000 
(1,750,000) 
(363,000) 
(505,000) 
(682,000) 
7,000,000 


579,000 
200,000 


465,600 
526,600 


59,640,000 
685,000 


$11,746,000 
2,000,000 
(380,000) 


15,535,000 
36,169,000 
(9,945,000) 
12,968,000 

177,350,000 


190,822,000 
2,300,000 


~ Public Law 
156 


$29,715,700 
6,000,000 
5,350,000 
(3,210,834) 
(1,231,218) 
(907,848) 
14,500,000 
(7,528,042) 
(6,900,000) 
(71,958) 


75,000 


10,792,708 

(9,449,500) 
(447,061) 
(633,904) 
(107,543) 
(154,700) 


28,276,587 


2,300,000 
3,000,000 
(1,590,000) 
(268,000) 
(460,000) 
(682,000) 
7,000,000 


579,000 
174,000 


465,600 
526,600 
5,000,000 
60,944,014 
685,000 


Public Law 
172 

$11,483,000 
2,000,000 
(380,000) 


34,070,850 
(8,786,550) 
12,125,400 

142,699,660 


Public Law 
149 


188,546,000 
1,350,000 

















Dr. Detlev W. Bronk. 
Noted Scientist. to 


Keynote Forest Congress 


R. DETLEV W. BRONK, 

president of the Rockefeller 

Institute for Medical Re- 
search, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and 
the Academy of Science, will make 
the keynote address at the Fourth 
American Forest Congress called by 
The American Forestry Association 
October 29-31 in Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Bronk, a former president of 
Johns Hopkins University, will 
speak on the subject, “Forestry in 
the World Resource Picture.” His 
address is scheduled for Thursday 
morning, October 29, and will co- 
incide with appearances by the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the 
Interior. 

Noted internationally for his work 
in biophysics, Dr. Bronk became 
president of Johns Hopkins in 1949 
succeeding the late Isaiah Bowman. 
He resigned this post in June of this 
year to become head of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. 
In recognition of his leadership in 
scientific research and development, 
former President Truman, in 1950, 
appointed Dr. Bronk to the execu- 
tive committee of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to advise the fed- 
eral government on defense prob- 
lems. He was born in New York 
City in 1897 and is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College. 

With Dr. Bronk scheduled as key- 
note speaker for the first national 
“town meeting” of forestry since 
1946, plans are now going forward 
for a well-integrated program based 


6 


on the agenda prepared by represen- 
tative resources leaders at Higgins 
Lake, Michigan, in June. Hardy L. 
Shirley, chairman of the program 
committee, has announced that “‘ap- 
proximately an hour will be pro- 
vided at each of the sessions for pre- 
pared statements by individuals or 
organization representatives who 
make written request for Congress 
time by September 15th. 

“All requests for Congress time 
should be addressed to The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, 919 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.,” 
Dean Shirley said. “Assignments 
will be made allowing from three to 
eight minutes per speaker. Allot- 
ment of this time for the various 
sessions will be made by the pro- 
gram committee on October | and 
will depend on the scope of the 
statements and the number of repre- 
sentatives or individuals requesting 
time.” 

Keynote speakers and a panel of 
specialists will head up sessions 
scheduled on forest land manage- 
ment, multiple use of forest lands, 
forestry research and education, and 
forest landownership. 

As announced by Lowell Besley, 
executive director-forester of The 
American Forestry Association, the 
Schedule for the three-day meeting 
will be: 


Tuurspay, October 29 — 9:30 a.m., 
Over-All Opportunities and Aims 
of Congress including opening re- 
marks by the President of the 
United States, and short talks by 





br. Bronk 


the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior, a representative of 
the Canadian government, a rep- 
resentative of industry, and Dr. 
Bronk’s keynote address. 


Tuurspay, 2:00 p.m. — Forest Land 
Management. Keynote address on 
subject, “Opportunities and Goals 
for Forest Management.” Panel 
discussion on “Opportunities for 
Extending and Intensifying Wise 
Forest Management,” including 
forest protection, forest planting 
and forest practices. 


Fripay, October 30—9:00 a.m., Mul- 
tiple Use of Forest Lands. Key- 
note address on “Opportunities 
for Improving Multiple Use.” 
Panel on “Opportunities and 
Goals for Multiple Uses,” with 
special reference to Water, Wild- 
life Management and Recreation. 


Fripay, 1:30 p.m.— Forestry Re- 
search and Education. Keynote 
address on the topic, “Opportu- 
nities for Strengthening Research 
and Education.” Panel on “Op- 
portunities in Research and Edu- 
cation.” 


SATURDAY, October 31 — 9:00 a.m., 
Forest Landownership. Keynote 
talk on “Desirable Patterns of 
Forest Landownership. Panel on 
the subject, “Viewpoints on For- 
est Landownership,” including 
Federal, State and Community, 
Industrial, and Small Private 
Tracts. The Congress will con- 
clude with a summary of the 
three-day meeting at 11:45 a.m. 
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EDITORIAL 





MINORITY REPORT AT HIGGINS LAKE 


One basic requirement in the preparation and 
adoption of any workable program is that all 
points of view be clearly defined and fairly pre- 
sented. Now that members of The American 
Forestry Association have had an opportunity to 
study the recommendations for forestry as 
adopted by the majority of delegates at Higgins 
Lake, Michigan, it might prove advantageous— 
in pointing toward the Congress next month—to 
elaborate on minority viewpoints that were 
brought forward in the discussion on specific 
topics. Two of these conflicting viewpoints are 
presented here in the interest of keeping the 
membership fully informed. 


Control of Destructive Practices 


One minority criticism leveled at the proposed 
program is that the 1953 statement in regard to 
state regulatory laws governing destructive for- 
estry practices is “considerably weaker than the 
one approved by the 1946 Congress.” This group 
stated, “in our opinion, this is a mistake for past 
experience with state regulatory laws indicates 
that such laws are an effective working tool in 
obtaining better forest practices, and on their 
record deserve a wider trial than have heretofore 
been given. We would like to see the 1953 state- 
ment worded at least as strongly as the 1946 
statement.” 


For the convenience of members in studying 
this problem, the 1946 program said in part, “To 
stop forest destruction, reliance should not be 
placed solely upon voluntary and cooperative ac- 
tion.” The program then urged “Requirements 
by state law that forest owners avoid unnecessary 
destruction of growing stock and young growth 
and follow practices that will maintain continu- 
ous forest production on lands not to be devoted 
to other uses.” 


The Higgins Lake recommendation of 1953 
states, on the other hand, that “Needed controls 
should be developed state-by-state as local condi- 
tions and forest practices require.” The specific 
recommendation for control of destructive prac- 
tices then recommends “The development of 
state policies, methods or laws by the people of 
each state to avoid unnecessary destruction of 
growing stock and young growth and to assure 
practices that will maintain continuous produc- 
tion on forest lands.” 


Forest Landownership 


Most clear-cut difference of opinion that devel- 
oped at Higgins Lake concerned a proposed sur- 
vey of public lands to determine a desirable pat- 
tern of future landownership. The conference 


1953 


was in general agreement that such a study 
should be made. But two principal schools of 
thought emerged in discussing what group, or 
agency, is best qualified to make such a study. 


Proponents of the first school said, in effect, 
“Let’s put this study where it belongs from the 
start—in the hands of the proper Congressional 
committees. A commission or special committee 
should be set up. It should be composed of rep- 
resentatives from the House and Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Agriculture and Forestry 
Committees. To implement this work, early ac- 
tion by the governors of each state is recom- 
mended in appointing committees to study the 
ownership pattern in their home areas. The old 
line committees in the House and Senate can be 
depended on to conduct a competent study. 
Moreover, the prospect for enactment of any 
remedial legislation recommended by the study 
would be far brighter if the study originated in 
the Congress in the first place, for the legislative 
branch of the government today is being given 
full consideration by the administration on all 
questions of broad policy.” 

Proponents of the second school denied that 
any great amount of legislative action would be 
required upon completion of the study. “Most 
of the corrective measures required,” this group 
said, “would be of an executive rather than a 
legislative nature. Then too, with Congress al- 
ready congested by studies of every type, why 
risk the injection of ‘politics’ into a study that 
must be completely impartial. Obviously, there 
is only one logical answer. That is to have the 
more than 100-year-old and widely respected Na- 
tional Academy of Science do the job. Academy 
guidance would insure a scientifically-accurate 
study based on the historical relationships of for- 
estry to the nation. The Academy has made 
similar studies in the past. Furthermore, it would 
be a study in which the public would have full 
confidence.” 

Advocates of the Congressional study imple- 
mented by state surveys won this test at Higgins 
Lake by a vote of 15 to ten. Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton was one of the most articulate spokesmen for 
this school of thought. He was supported in his 
thinking by representatives of industry and the 
Forest Service. Spokesmen for the Academy ap- 
proach, on the other hand, included Colonel W. 
B. Greeley, Ovid Butler, Tom Wallace, Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson and Lloyd Partain. 

So here are two issues hand-tailored for the 
October Congress—issues that will be reopened 
for further discussion and debate. The member- 
ship of the Association will most certainly have 
opinions to present on these proposals and the 
place to present them is at the Congress. 














Left-Over Woodpiles 
of Washington 


HE yearly crop of wood still 

unused in the sawmills and 

logging camps in the state of 
Washington, as disclosed by the sur- 
vey of 1947, would bury the national 
capitol building under a pyramid as 
high as the Washington Monument. 
If converted into kraft paper, it 
would wrap all of our Christmas 
packages for the next 50 years. If 
hydrolized into wood sugar, it could 
produce 125 million gallons of ethyl 
alcohol. 

Happily this enormous pile of un- 
wanted wood has been shrinking a 
bit every year as more and more in- 
dustries nibble away at it. It has 
probably shrunk a good fifth since 
we began preparations for World 
War II. The lumber demanded for 
war cantonments, crating and dun- 
nage, and then for housing, has taken 
to the sawmills many short and low- 
grade logs that used to be left in 
the woods. Resourceful loggers have 
even worked over old slashings and 
snag patches. They’ salvage short, 
clear chunks for peeling into veneer, 
“pee-wee” sawlogs, and thousands of 
cords of useful pulpwood. 


By W. B. GREELEY 


New technologies are constantly 
digging into Washington’s wood 
pile. It has become the No. | state 
in the production of pulp. Chips 
from waste wood are not only 
cooked at every pulp mill in the 
state, they are often ground into 
fiber by machines working on the 
ancient principle of an upper and 
nether millstone. The synthetic 
board, made from trillions of tiny 
wood fibers pressed and molded into 
sheets, now comes out from one part 
of a mill whose head-saw may be cut- 
ting virgin logs into battleship deck- 
ing. Some fiber boards are thick and 
soft, for insulation. Some are thin 
and hard, for sheathing buildings. 
Some are combined with plywood 
on building paper in “sandwich” 
panels. And some, called “acoustic 
tile,” are treated and pierced, like 
cribbage boards, for interior finish to 
deaden sound. 


In the last world war, a refugee 
from Nazi ruthlessness brought to 


Northwest industry is meeting the challenge of how to utilize 
an annual pile of unused wood large enough to bury the U. S. 
Capitol Building under a pyramid many hundreds of feet high 


the United States the Scholler proc- 
ess of converting waste wood into in- 
dustrial alcohol. A war production 
plant at Springfield, Oregon proved 
out this process with a yield of 55 
gallons of alcohol from a ton of 
Douglasfir sawdust or shavings. The 
refuse woods of the West Coast can 
float a couple of Uncle Sam’s battle- 
ships in alcohol when the national 
economy needs it. This source of 
fuel, food, and rubber may have spe- 
cial importance as we again face the 
realities of national existence. 

Another necessity of war days led 
to a new industry. Shortage of cork 
from the Mediterranean started the 
shredding of Douglasfir bark, to re- 
cover its thin layers of little corky 
flakes. One company ended up by 
processing whole bark into fiber, 
plastic powder and fertilizer. And 
so the very dregs of forest waste were 
converted to human use. 

But while shrinking perceptibly 
from time to time, the pile of wood 
wastes and left-overs in Washington 
is still of astronomical proportions. 
It is the state’s greatest industrial 
challenge. When the legislature set 
up a Commission on Forest Products 
in 1945, the attack on the wood pile 
became its No. 1 job. The Commis- 
sion organized a state-wide survey of 
unused woods. Twelve districts cov- 
ering natural economic units of 
transportation and manufacture 
were marked out on the east and 
west sides of the Cascades.” Survey 
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crews sampled the slashings left in 
every major logging operation and 
got the best records to be had of 
mill wastes at sawmills, plywood 
factories and wood-working plants. 
This new-style timber cruising has 
been assembled and printed on a 
forest-industry map of Washington. 
The figures are broken down by 
species, sizes and qualities of wood— 
from the sawdust and shavings of a 
planing mill to the big chunks of de- 
fective cedar or hemlock left in the 
woods. One item of special interest 
is the volume of tall slim poles 
standing thickly in 30- and 40-year 
junior forests. Most of these over- 
crowded woods should be thinned of 
surplus trees before they die in na- 
ture’s race for survival. 

It is all useful wood; wood accessi- 
ble to roads and going logging 
shows; wood of the kind now -manu- 
factured wherever there is a market 
to take it and a plant to use it. And 
it added up, in 1947, to 210 million 
cubic feet available every year—a 
continuing crop of raw material 
waiting for industry to harvest it. 
Over half of this wood is logging 
slash; the left-overs after saw timber 
has been cut under usual practices. 
In the thickest stands of Douglasfir, 
the wood left behind the logger runs 
up to 30 cords an acre. The unused 
mill wastes, the slabs and edgings 
and trimmings, the sawdust and 
shavings also make up a respectable 
wood pile of their own. They could 
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pour 46 million cubic feet a year 
into the bins of new pulp or fiber or 
wood-sugar plants. 

From the days of John McLaugh- 
lin’s sawmill, built by the Hudson 
Bay Company in 1823, West Coast 
forest industry has struggled under a 
great over-burden of useless wood. 
Sitting on a log 45 years ago, I heard 
a gloomy tale from an old Columbia 
River timber cruiser. ““No use tally- 
ing this cursed hemlock,” he said. 
“No logging boss will touch it 
ceptin’ an extra big clear trunk.” 
The patches of second growth were 
all classed as “brush” by this census 
taker of the woods. But he would 
count the half-mature trees of “‘bast- 
ard fir.” “No floorin’ or finish in it; 
but good stout timber,” he said. 


For many years, the West Coast 
lumber mills existed precariously by 


muscling into eastern markets with 
the choicest grades cut from virgin 
logs. They alone could repay the 
freight haul across the continent. 
The leavings in the woods appalled 
every lumberman or forester from 
other states or other lands. The 
most conspicuous feature of every 
sawmilling community was a cluster 
of huge black waste burners, whose 
ascending columns of smoke by day 
and of sparks by night seemed to rise 
like perpetual incense to some Mo- 
loch of savage exploitation. At a 
meeting of distressed lumbermen in 
the 20’s I heard an operator from 
Wisconsin complain of the low-grade 
logs he had to leave in the woods be- 
cause the glutted market would not 
repay the cost of sawing them. The 
dean of the Douglasfir contingent 
closed the argument by remarking 
that an average acre of Northwest 
logging slash contained more wood 
than any acre of eastern forest ever 
grew. At that, it is doubtful if all 
the left-overs from pioneer western 
logging and milling ever caught up 
with the wastage of virgin timber 
rotting on the stump from old age 
and over-ripeness. 

The greatest progress of forest in 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest from 
decade to decade has been its slow 
gains in mastering the vast surplus 
of marginal raw material. This is 
the real measure of stability, of com- 
munity service, and of industrial for- 
estry. The markets for wood created 


by new industries, by the pulp and 
plywood mills, by the fiber-board 
and chemical plants, influence di- 
rectly what the logger and forester 
can do in their woods. The hem- 
lock which was the despair of my old 
cruising friend is now a_ principal 
source of rayon yarn, the second 
textile in national consumption. 
Giant beams, stronger than the solid 
timbers sawed from virgin logs, are 
made today by gluing one- and two- 
inch boards together. The integrated 
manufacture of many different 
things under one management, of 
lumber, plywood and kraft pulp 
from the same tree, if you will, 
makes the waste from one product 
raw material for another. And every 
new use of wood, for textiles o1 pa- 
per or plastics or ersatz hamburger, 
puts a stronger economic footing un- 
der permanent forest management. 
The wood technician calls the tune 
for the forester. 

All of which may point up the in- 
terest which Washington forest men 
take in the piles of idle wood still 
lying around our state or rising sky 
ward every fall in the smoke of om 
slash fires. We need more pulp and 
fiber mills, more plastic and chemi- 


Logging show where only sawlogs 
and peelers have been taken; fif- 
teen cords of good pulpwood left 


Mastering the vast surplus of mar- 
ginal raw material would give the 
Northwest real measure of stability 

















cal plants, to use all that our forests 
grow and to convert these waste piles 
into production and payrolls. 
There is a sawmill in the Okano- 
gan Valley which well illustrates 
why all the people of Washington 
have a stake in the complete use of 
our timber crop. This mill saws 50 
million feet of pine logs every year; 
but, except for its own community, 
has no lumber to sell. Every board 
is cut or glued or laminated into a 
knocked-down casket, a window 
frame or sash, a table or chair, a 
kitchen cabinet, an ironing board on 
any one of a dozen other things for 
everyday use. Every scrap of wood 
goes into something. The latest de- 
vice of these resourceful millwrights 
is a special sawing rig for utilizing 
the forest weed of the West, the 
lodgepole pine whose little trees 
clothe millions of acres in our high 
country. Lodgepole billets, 90 inches 


long and 41% inches or thicker at 
the top end, tumble down onto a 
moving chain cradle, and are split 
and resplit into litthe boards by a 
thin, fast horizontal band saw. They 
emerge from the plant edge-glued 
into panels and casket parts or 
laminated into squares and then 
turned on a lathe into piano legs. 
The most impressive thing about 
this plant is not the mechanical mar- 








vel of its machines but its army of 
skilled workers. From every thou- 
sand feet of logs felled in its woods, 
it creates more than double the 
man-hours of labor at the usual 
western sawmill of the old style. 

Employment is one of the riches 
hidden in the unused wood piles of 
Washington. The average West 
Coast logging camp and green lum- 
ber mill employ seven or eight year- 
round workers for each million feet 
of timber felled in the woods. Wood 
pulp and plywood industries employ 
still more people on the same unit of 
raw material. And integrated opera- 
tions, making pulp or fiber board 
and factory items along with lumber 
and plywood, are employing 20 year- 
long workers on each million feet 
of timber taken from the forest. 
Three times the payroll from the 
same tree! 

It is small wonder that the legis- 





lature and governor of Washington 
have taken the lead in measuring 
wood piles and blue-printing their 
industrial opportunities. The union 
of intensive wood use with sys- 
tematic timber growing gives our 
state promise of a lasting forest 
economy. It will be still strong and 
growing when the colorful hey-day 
of virgin timber and ox teams is 
forgotten. 





WORLD 
OF 
HARDWOODS 





Exhibit’s handsome kitchen features 
extensive use of hardwoods in easy- 
to-care-for, softly-striped paneling 
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HE BEAUTY of forests and 

forest products and the need 

for forest conservation are 
dramatized in a new exhibit opened 
recently at Chicago’s world-famous 
Museum of Science and Industry. 
One of the largest exhibits in the 
museum, visited yearly by more than 
two million people, the new attrac- 
tion is called “A World of Hard- 
woods.” 

A feature of the exhibit is a vivid 
presentation of the near-miracle of 
growing trees. This is done with a 
realistic replica of a stately white 
oak and a recording which explains 
how a_ hardwood tree lives and 
grows. A portion of the tree has 
been cut away to show the heart- 
wood and sapwood. Giant magnify- 
ing glasses set with photomicro- 
graphs give close-ups of the wood 
structure. Three giant colored trans- 
lites on the wall use drawings and 
photomicrographs to show root, 
wood and leaf structure in great de- 
tail. 

Forming a realistic backdrop for 
the “living tree” is a composite pho- 
tomural showing, in one continuous 
sweep, scenes from northern, central, 
A large globe that lights up to show where any of Appalachian, southern bottomland 


the 48 different hardwoods are grown dominates the and delta-area hardwood forests. 
World Sources and Reforestation room of the exhibit 
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Each type of tree is labeled with 
common and botanical names. Other 
sections of the exhibit cover all 
phases of the hardwood industry, 
from forest to finished product. 
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An animated model sawmill, veneer mill and plywood plant set™in a colorful and realistic 
panoramic setting are included in the new hardwoods exhibit at Chicago’s Museum of Science 
and Industry. Scale models of machinery simulate operations shown in accompanying movie 





Top, room in exhibit devoted to impor- 
tance of hardwoods, conservation needs. 
Bottom, “living tree” tells through a 
recording how it lives, grows hardwood 





THE LIVING TREE 


Fifty-two hardwood items, ranging from toothpicks to laminated 
ship beams, are included in the exhibit showing the industrial 
uses of hardwoods. Each item is labeled as to hardwood variety 
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Southern Forestry Todav 





Giant stack symbolizes south’s approach 
to wood growing, harvesting, utilization 


“THE South today is the largest, 
the richest, most diversified 
and fastest growing field of for- 

estry practice in the nation. In the 
vast stretch of territory south of the 
Mason and Dixon line and east of 
the plains is found this country’s 
greatest expanse of commercial for- 
est lands, its largest production of 
forest materials, its greatest area olf 
privately owned timberlands under 
forestry management, and, by the 
same token, its largest corps of prac- 
ticing foresters. The latter part of 
this comprehensive statement could 
not have been made by even the 
most arrogant of the provincially 
proud two decades ago—although it 
might have been foreseen. 
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Timber growers below the Mason-Dixon line point with 


pride to progress made during the last two decades 


By J. F. ELDREDGE 


The forestry situation as it is to- 
day in the South is of recent devel- 
opment, and a chart of its growth 
would not show a smooth and regu- 
lar curve. The growth and spread 
of forestry in this region was slow 
to start and halting and irregular in 
its progress. The few timberlands 
under management of foresters by 
1910 were confined to two National 
Forests in Arkansas and two in Flor- 
ida and to a few private estates. 

There were no industrial forestry 
projects and none apparently in 
prospect. It is understandable now 
why this was so. The time, so far as 
private forestry was concerned, was 
simply not ripe for it. The econom- 
ic climate necessary for the develop- 
ment of the concept of timber grow- 
ing as a business on any general 
scale did not exist. 

I believe it can be said that in no 
country, anywhere, has forestry be- 
come an established discipline of 
land management until the original, 
old growth forest had been wholly 
removed or its end was clearly in 
sight. As long as great reaches of 
original timberland await exploita- 
tion and marketing in any region, 
there is little incentive for people to 
enter the field of forestry with the 
expectation of business success. This 
was not the situation in the greater 


part of the South well into the first 
two decades of the century. 

The pressure on our Southern for- 
ests for building materials for a rap- 
idly growing nation was tremendous, 
beginning in the nineties and in- 
creasing as the years stretched into 
the new century. This was particu- 
larly true as regards the pines and 
cypress, but the bottomland hard- 
woods felt the impact in only lesser 
degree. The pace of forest exploita- 
tion was speeded up to meet the mil- 
itary needs of the first world war. 

Toward the middle of the 1920s 
the end of the original timber sup- 
ply, heralded by a decline in region- 
al lumber production, was clearly 
and alarmingly in sight. By 1935, as 
disclosed by the field inventory of 
the nation-wide Forest Survey made 
by the Forest Service, the original 
uncut timberland had been reduced 
to less than 20 percent of the total 
forested area and this remnant was 
dwindling space. 

Southerners of my mellow vintage 
are inclined to temper this sorrow at 
the passing of the fine old forests be- 
cause of a grateful appreciation of 
the mighty part that their harvesting 
played in the South’s economic re- 
covery from the devastating effect of 
the war between the states. Begin- 
ning late in the dreary seventies 
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Pulpwood logs fresh from barker move up conveyor 
at Florida Pulp & Paper Co. plant, North Pensacola 





when this prostrated and discour- 
aged region suffered acutely for lack 
of invested capital and opportunity 
lor gainful labor, lumbermen of the 
Northeast and Lake states turned 
southward, acquired vast timber 
holdings, set up great sawmills, built 
thousands of miles of new railroads 
and put hundreds of thousands olf 
job-hungry men to work turning 
pine and hardwoods into lumber fo1 
the national and overseas markets. 

Little towns were born every- 
where, old towns and cities felt the 
magic of new money and _ stagnat- 
ing seaports rebuilt their rotting 
wharves. It was the beginning of a 
long and never stopped climb back 
towards a place in the sun. We may 
grieve that it took such a heavy toll 
of our forest resource but we don’t 
for a moment begrudge the price— 
we thank the Good Lord that we 
had what it took. 

The published findings of the For- 





Members of Florida Bankers Association tour St. 
Regis Paper Co. pine nursery at Cantonment, Fla. 





Instruction in sound forest management methods 
now begins at the school-age level in the south 








est Survey, made as a result of the 
regional field inventory of the early 
thirties, brought out much more 
than the shocking fact regarding the 
shrinkage of the old timber supply; 
it was disclosed in convincing figures 
that the South had a new and lusty 
crop of young timber coming on in 
all parts of the region, much of 
which had reached sawlog size and 
all of which was increasing rapidly 
in volume and acreage. The realiza- 
tion of the huge extent of the new 
forest, its location in relation to 
transportation and markets, and its 
current and potential value in the 
regionai economy, brought the thrill 
of a new and optimistic look-ahead 
to landowners and industrialists. 
At last, after years of deepening 
gloom over the timber supply out- 
look, here was a break, a real chance 
tc prolong, if not to perpetuate, the 
all important role of the forest-using 
industries in the South. Many of the 
larger lumbermen and other owners 
of extensive areas of cutover lands 
commenced to give thought to the 
possibility of extending the life oi 
their operations by conservative cut- 
ting practices in the remnant of their 
high forests, while they gradually 
augmented production from the rap- 
idly oncoming crop of second 


Southern family looks over naturally planted stand 
of pine that came back on an abandoned cotton field 
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growth. This, perforce, brought the 
care and protection of the young 
stands right into the picture. For 
the first time the idea of planned, 
long-time management of the re- 
source commenced to make sense to 
the business men who headed up the 
forest industry. 

About this time, in the late thir- 
ties, a remarkable and important in- 
dustrial movement made its appear 
ance on the scene. The publication 
of the Forest Survey findings as to 
the extent and character of the sup 
ply of young pine timber plus the 
widely publicized experiments of Dr. 
Herty in the use of southern pine 
for paper, attracted the immediate 
attention of northern pulp and pa- 
per manufacturers, whose industry 
had just entered one of its periodic 
surges of expansion and who were 
looking for new fields for their 
plants. Examination of the situation 
in the southern pineries disclosed 
just what they wanted. 

The building of the great paper- 
mills that followed in the next fif- 
teen years marked an industrial de- 
velopment that, perhaps, has had no 
equal in rapidity of pace and amount 
of capital invested since the great 
railroad building years that followed 
the war between the states. It is 





notable that the money invested has 
been all private capital—no govern- 
ment grants or subsidies were in- 
volved. 

The entry of this new and massive 
user of pine timber into a region 
traditionally dominated by lumber 
manufacturers whose industry was 
just getting an infusion of optimism 
trom the prospect of a future sawlog 
supply from the new crop of second 
growth, had an immediately stimu- 
lating effect, so far as forestry is con- 
cerned. Thinking men realized that 
the new market for small pines 
would make it possible, through 
thinning, to carry the cost of the 
transition period while they waited 
for their young trees to acquire saw- 
timber size and quality. 

The competition for timberlands 
resulting from the rapid acquisition 
of the millions of acres of papermill 
reserves, quickly forced the larger 
landowners in the older industries 
to a decision either to sell out to the 
newcomers and retire, or to aug- 
ment their holdings and initiate for- 
est Management on a more intensive 
scale. The weak ones fell out, the 
strong ones, under the management 


(Turn to page 36) 


Stacks of staves. This is view of storage yard and 
sawmill owned by M. D. McGee & Son, Yale, Virginia 
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UITE as essential as the axes, 

saws, drills and other tools 
which men had to develop to 

turn the forests all around them 
into useful objects were fasteners — 
and it was many thousands of years 
after the first ax before anything as 
fundamentally simple as the com- 
mon wire nail was even dreamed of. 
Primitive men used vines, strips 
of skin or sinews to lash flint blades 
to handles and bind tent poles to- 
gether. Later, chairs, tables and 
even roof timbers were similarly 
bound together with strips of raw- 
hide. As it dried, this shrank and 
made the joints very tight, so that it 
was quite a satisfactory fastening — 
for some things. Our American In- 
dians also used strips of rawhide to 
“sew” big sheets of birchbark in 
making canoes and other articles. In 
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By CREIGHTON PEET 


fact, until the Europeans came the 
Indians do not seem to have had 
nails or screws of any kind. 

When fairly good cutting tools 
were available, timbers were cut to 
fit together, or “joined” so that the 
word joiner came to be synonymous 
with carpenter. A fine craftsman 
could —and of course still can — 
make such perfectly fitting mortise 
and tenon joints, that a chair or 
table will hold up and take heavy 
wear and tear with almost no addi- 
tional fastening. 

Dowels—wooden pegs driven into 
holes drilled through matching 
pieces of wood, have also been used 
for a long time, and much old fur- 
niture and nearly all of our old 
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houses have many dowels in their 
construction. Even as late as the late 
i600’s, houses were put together 
with hardly any nails at all: timbers 
were joined and secured with dowels. 

As for nails, screws, bolts, tie rods, 
angle irons, brackets, and the whole 
catalogue of wood fasteners we have 
today, to say nothing of our modern 
water-proof glues, they were a long 
time coming. 

Iron plates, angle irons and bolts 
are often found in old buildings — 
even some hundreds of years old, 
and a few wrought-iron nails have 
been found in furniture made over 
a thousand years ago, but they ap- 
pear to be extremely rare. 

It is easy to understand how, lack- 
ing a plentiful supply of cheap nails, 
it was easier to build a house of 

(Turn to page 45) 


Nails, once fashioned by hand, now are made from heavy 
wire which comes from a reel, passes through straightening 
rollers and is formed into nail in fraction of second 
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| This grass-covered hillside was 80 percent sage brush in 1941 


Here’s the basin before conservation measures healed its wounds 











Here is the case history of a very sick stretch 
of land that was made well again by the proper 


application of common sense land-use techniques 





Grass Roots Conservation 








HEN experts talk of “con- 

servation” it often gets 

rather heavily scientific. To 
laymen conservation may mean con- 
trol of stream pollution, planting 
more fish, poisoning weeds or insects 
or the protection of the ivory billed 
woodpecker. Too often the whole 
business seems far removed from the 
average sportsman. 

But when you see fundamental 
conservation in action in your own 
backyard, it comes right home to 
you in its primary physical sense. 
You see it in powerful simplicity. 
That’s what happened to us—a dy- 
namic, positive, shouting story of 
genuine conservation spread before 
our eyes whenever we stepped to our 
back porch. 

There’s no climax of charging a 
bull elephant, triumphant bagging 
of a wary bighorn sheep or even the 
limit of honking geese in this story. 
But it is full of drama. It is a basic 
case history, a live demonstration, 
for sportsmen who want to perpetu- 
ate our fishing and hunting. So I’m 
going to tell it—and doggoneit, I 
want you to read it! 

Then maybe you'll see how prin- 
ciples involved apply to your neigh- 
borhood. 

Back in 1941 we stumbled into 
owning a mountain place 100 miles 
west of Denver. The house sets on a 
little knoll. Down at the foot of 
that knoll is Beaver Creek, a pond- 
trapped little tributary of the Colo- 
rado River. We can look for 25 
miles down the valley of the Colo- 
rado westward to the Rabbit Ear 
Pass country. And back of the house, 
the rolling hills of a semi-circular 
basin stack up to the rim of a higher 
ridge. 

The slopes of the basin are mostly 
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open. It faces south. A few pockets 
of trees hug in against the north 
sides of the little ridges within the 
basin, but the general aspect is open 
country. The basin as a whole con- 
tains, maybe 1000 acres. It’s nothing 
spectacular; just easy-going western 
mountain country. 

All around the little plot we own, 
is federal land. It is what western- 
ers have called “public domain.” For 
many years ranchers ran their live- 
stock here without any regulation. 
Then about 1935 lands within the 
basin were put under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Grazing Service and some 
moves toward management began. 
But that had arrived after at least 
a half century of grazing stock there 
beyond the limit of the grazing ca- 
pacity of that land. 

Ten years ago the state of Colo- 
rado bought the ranch property that 
had the “grazing rights” on this land. 
The ranch and the public lands as- 
sociated with its operation were in 
a critical game wintering area, and 
by purchasing the ranch with Pitt- 
man-Robertson money, the state se- 
cured the assurance of the Grazing 
Service that the adjacent public lands 
would be assigned to wildlife use; 
no privately owned stock would be 
allowed. 

At the time this was done, the 
grazing capacity of the lands was so 
low only goats were feeding there. 

In addition to over-loading by do- 
mestic stock, the Colorado State legis- 
lature had set up one of those big 
game refuges, including these lands, 
that were thought to be so much an 
answer to wildlife management back 
in the 1920s. Mule deer and elk 


within the big refuge, where there 
was no hunting allowed, had pyra- 
mided. An excessive wild livestock 
use was stacked in on top; of the 
over-loading by domestic cattle. 

To put it mildly, that basin was 
grazed for years like the very devil. 
That was a very, very sick stretch 
of land in our basin. But the domes- 
tic stock load was entirely removed, 
and the state, realizing the area was 
over-loaded with game opened it to 
hunting and the game herds were 
cut down toward the carrying capac- 
ity of the forage produced. 

There wasn’t enough grass on an 
acre of that land when we first be- 
came acquainted with it to stuff a 
pillow. It was sagebrush range. It 
had been grass in the old days. But 
maybe 80 percent of the cover a 
decade ago was sage. 

There’s a lot of land in the west 
that has the same history as our back- 
yard. Originally it was grassland— 
grass up to the saddle stirrups, the 
old timers will tell you. But here’s 
what has happened on such areas. 

Grass is shallow rooted. Sage sends 
down a deep, woody root. As land 
is over-grazed, livestock crops grass 
down close to the crowns. There is 
no annual replenishment of stems 
and leaves to keep up the mantle of 
decaying vegetable matter over the 
mineral soil. There are no seed 
heads formed because the cattle eat 
them off before they mature and 
theré is no natural reseeding. There 
is trampling around the grass roots. 
Gradually the few inches in which 
grass roots grow is bared to direct 
sun drying, the cloak of vegetable 
matter disappears, and the shallow, 
wiry roots of the grass take a beat- 
ing. But the sage, with deep roots, 

(Turn to page 30) 








His passion for privacy makes the woodcock one of 


the least known of all game birds. But many hunters 
swear by him and epicures hold him in high esteem 
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National Audubon photo by Hugh Halliday 


Mr. Anonymous of the Swales 


E IS probably the least known 
H of all game birds. He has a 

passion for privacy that 
makes it impossible for him to be 
observed continuously. No bird is 
better engineered. No bird possesses 
plumage that is more perfectly cam- 
ouflaged. Philohela minor is indi- 
vidualistic. Among all birds, the 
plumage of the males and females 
is identical. Among all birds, the 
female woodcock is the larger. 

The woodcock possesses other pe- 
culiarities that set him apart. He is, 
for example, the only bird that sings 
with his wings, a mocking fragment 
of silver melody that haunts many 
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hunters, makes him beloved. He 
lives in an atmosphere of anonymity 
and he often employs a wisdom that 
almost approaches the phenomenal, 
that accounts, in part, for his sur- 
vival and robust good health. 

On the table, he is a strong fa- 
vorite of epicures and gourmets, and 
so fond are they of his delicate and 
finely flavored flesh that they prefer 
him broiled with the trail, and these 
entrail are considered to be ex- 
tremely tasty. 

Small of stature, he weighs in at 
approximately five to seven ounces, 


is resident in many eastern and south- 
ern states and several Canadian prov- 
inces. He is migratory and elusive, 
yet he is a creature of habit. Few 
hunting dogs can abide him, for he 
has little if any scent, and he has 
been known to drive fine and de- 
pendable dogs stark mad because of 
this protective trait. 

Hunters swear by and at him. But 
they hold him in high affection, call 
him by such names as timberdoodle, 
mud snipe, whistler, marsh plover 
and bog sucker. There are hunters 
who speciously claim to have made 
doubles on woodcock, but I’ve never 

(Turn to page 39) 
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(¢ OU know, having a piece of 
timber on a farm now-a-days 
can be a mighty nice thing. 

And just opposite to what a lot of 


you fellows might think, there’s 
money growing on those trees out 
there in the woods. Believe me, I 
found that out for myself just this 
last winter.” 

Those were the words of Glenn 
Hickam, a wide-awake Randolph 
County, Illinois tenant farmer, as he 
was passing the time of day with 
some neighbor friends of his awhile 
back. 

“And,” Glenn continued, “that 
forestry fellow, ‘Scotty’ Wainscott, 
sure knew what he was talking about 
when he explained that trees got 
ripe and had to be harvested just 
like any other crop on the farm. We 
did just that, you know, and got 
over $1300 worth of timber out of 
our 43-acre patch of woods and nev- 
er hurt it one bit. Matter of fact, 
it looks better than ever to me now 
that all those mature, defective, and 
‘bad-risk’ trees have been taken out. 
And, fellows, this you'll never be- 
lieve, but I was actually making over 
$2.50 an hour by working in the 
timber myself last winter! According 
to Scotty, I can keep on working in 
the woods like that every winter dur- 
ing those slack, cold days and there’s 
no reason in the world why I can’t 
keep on getting that kind of money. 
Yes sir, there’s money in trees all 
right; trouble is, most of you fellows 
just haven’t been able to see it yet.” 

This true happening started the 
day that Jim Keyes, farm planner 
for the Randolph County Soil Con- 
servation District, informed owner 
John Herschbach while on his farm 
that he had a pretty decent stand of 
timber and he really should have the 
local district forester at Sparta go 
over it with him. Well, Mr. Hersch- 
bach did exactly that and on July 
20, 1951 all interested parties were 
tramping through the timber mak- 
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ing an intensive study of the trees 
and land while talking things over. 
Scotty’s study, or “cruise” as it is 
called in timber talk, soon disclosed 
some interesting facts. 

First of all, out of the 3210 board 
feet per acre of trees then occurring 
there, only 540 board feet were con- 
sidered ripe and ready for immedi- 
ate harvesting, while another 640 
board feet per acre were “just around 
the corner,” classified as fair or “‘stor- 
age” trees. Most of the trees, 2030 
board feet per acre to be exact, were 
young, fast-growing stock and these 
were scheduled for proper develop- 
ment and future harvestings. This 
volume analysis, coupled with the 






... Ln Illinois 


under- 
stocked with only 31 “good” trees 


fact that the timber was 
per acre (50-60 is desired), made 
proper cutting mandatory if this 
tree-lactory was to be maintained, let 
alone improved. 

Thus it was that Scotty and Glenn 
got together and marked and meas- 
ured almost 30,000 board feet of ripe 
trees for proper commercial harvest- 
ing. The marketing of this product 
involved a little shopping around 
and waiting since white oaks suit- 
able for stave bolts were being of- 
fered along with the regular saw 
timber. But Scotty’s knowledge and 
a little patience all paid off for it 
wasn’t too long afterwards that Mr. 
Herschbach received a check for 


(Turn to page 26) 


Glenn Hickam, an Illinois tenant farmer, looks over the 18 

































white oak fence posts which he cut from a single cull tree 





OOK SOUTH from the Turkish 
coast on a clear day. On the 
“iaint and grey horizon is a 
jagged outline of peaks that rise 
abruptly out from the dark, white- 
capped sea. Or look west from Syria. 
You see the same hazy range but 60 
miles away. 

You are at the extreme northeast- 
ern corner of the Mediterranean, 
and those are the lovely, forest-clad 
mountains of Cyprus. Around them 
the restless waves boom against a 
coastline of long white beaches and 
rocky headlands, long enough to 
enclose a hinterland of 3572 square 
miles. Legend says that this foam- 
ing surf once washed ashore on a 
sea-shell Aphrodite, the Love-God- 
dess of the Ancient Hellenes. 

Presumably somewhat later in his- 
tory, though still some 6000 years 
ago, neolithic man arrived and wove 
his round wattle huts on the edge of 
a broad alluvial plain ringed on the 
north by a narrow ridge of porous 
limestone and on the west by an 
igneous massif rising to the 6403- 
foot crest of Mt. Olympus. 

For centuries colonists cleared the 
fertile, grain-bearing soil and sought 
timbers higher and higher in the 
mountain forests for the copper and 
gold mines; and for the navies of 
Egypt, Lydia and Persia. Thus even 
before the Golden Age of Greece, 
Cyprus had emerged as a prosperous 
industrial and trading link between 
the East and West. Cypriot sailors 
and Cypriot sea-craft became famous 
in the commercial and naval ma- 
neuvering which shaped the _his- 
tory of the ancient world. 

Much of this activity was military. 
Cyprus is the third largest island of 
the Mediterranean and is well-en- 
dowed with forests, mines, and farm- 
lands. She has often been a prize 
worth taking, and has changed 
hands many times during the course 
of her long and turbulent history. 
The latest phase dates from 1878 
when the English took over after 
507 years of Turkish rule. This ar- 
rangement was confirmed by the 
Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 and 
Cyprus became a Crown Colony. 

One could hardly expect her nat- 
ural resources to emerge unscathed. 
Recognizing this, the Turks em- 
ployed a French forester in 1873. 
His report is a shocking description 
of once-famous woodlands destroyed 
by centuries of grazing and turpen- 
tining; of fires, cutting, up-rooting 
and land-clearing; of floods, wind- 
storms and erosion. The devils of 
this Gehenna were the herds of free- 











ranging goats and their lawless, half- 
wild, poverty-stricken masters. The 
futile results of his report were a 
stiffer severance tax and a new law 
to forbid the export of wood. 

A decade later another French- 
man arrived who became equally 
shocked and equally at loss. With 
some bitterness he wrote that the 
only quality in common _ between 
the mixed population of Greeks and 
Turks was their instinctive hatred 
of trees. 

Now, 75 years later, these same 
forests are a delight to look upon. 
In a country where wood, water and 
pasture are at a premium, they yield 
! 


greater benefits and take an increas- 
ingly large part in the general pros- 
perity and well-being of the island. 
They are thus proving the sound- 
ness of forestry as a science of land 
use even around the Mediterranean 
Sea where the long summer drought 
and the uncertain winter raintall 
create less than optimum conditions 
for tree growth. Good law skillfully 
applied and an ample budget for 
the agency entrusted with that re- 
source have overcome difficulties 
that once seemed overwhelming. 


The forests of Cyprus cover 660 


square miles. Ninety-seven percent 
of them are state-owned. The Forest 


The young of this Mediterranean island take quickly to the 


teachings of Americans and 


others offering technical help 









Department manages 532 square 
miles as Major State Forest, most of 
which is in the highlands, and con- 
trols cutting on the small area of 
private forest. Local civil authorities 
are responsible for the 98 square 
miles of odd lowland scrub which 
are Minor State Forest. 

The predominate climax type in 
Cyprus is coniferous with or without 
an understory of dwarf trees and 
shrubs. Exceptions are the belts of 
alder and plane along the nar- 
row canyon floors of the western 
range. At present only one-fifth of 
the land classed as forest is mature 
and in a fully productive condition. 
Most of the rest is either land await- 
ing planting or in some primary 
stage of succession. 

The principal timber species is an 
Aleppo pine, Pinus halepensis var. 
brutia. The range of this remark- 
able tree begins at sea level, where it 
can germinate and survive on thin, 
rocky soils with a rainfall of 14 
inches, and continues up_ to 
5200 feet. It is wind-firm, drought- 
resistant, and has strong, resinous 
timber of good quality. During 
Turkish times nearly every sizable 
specimen was gouged and chipped 





Use of modern methods to protect trees 
is becoming rule rather than exception 


for turpentine —a_ practice which 
has since stopped. Management is 
now removing the scarred victims in 
a series of light selective cuttings 
and is making plans to tap the trees 
more scientifically. 

In striking contrast to the Aleppo 
pine is the Troodos pine, Pinus 
nigra var. caramanica. This weird 
tree is at home only on the upper 
(over 3900 feet) slopes of the western 
range, where it often appears to 
draw water and nutrition from the 


Because wood, water and pasture are at a premium in Cyprus, the forests 
play a very large role in the prosperity and well-being of the islanders 





depths of bare rock. Here the frost, 
the stiff winds, and the deep-piling, 
long-lasting snow gnarl the limbs 
and shape the crown into a huge 
table, round and flat, perched atop 
a stout trunk. In spite of precipita- 
tion close to 40 inches a year, other 
factors make the growth very slow. 
The Forest Department as yet makes 
final cuttings only of mature and de- 
fective trees, many of them over 300 
years old; and it patiently guards 
the gradual shaping-up of bushy 
seedlings to post-size over a period 
of 40 years. 

Another tree, the Cupressus sem- 
pervirens, is trim and handsome and 
forms dense stands along the north- 
ern range, and elsewhere is a com- 
mon ornamental and_ windbreak. 
The cypress wood is of superlative 
quality. 

Presumably the Cedars of Leba- 
non, Cedrus brevifolia, were once 
more common. At least studies of 
the Roman copper mines at Skouri- 
atissa have turned up quantities of 
cedar pitprops. Now they grow only 
in one deep, winding canyon in the 
heart of the Paphos Range. To 
American eyes they appear to have 
the drooping, wind-blown top of the 
hemlock, the erect cones of the fir, 
and the delicate foliage of the tama- 
rack. The Forest Department counts 
and guards every one of the 30,000 
specimens left; and by dint of threat, 
fine, pleading and force has stopped 
the custom of taking the branches 
for souvenirs. 

Another species surprises the 
American not by exoticism but by 
familiarity. Near the remote ruins 
of the Ayios Neophytos Monastery 
grows a natural stand of liquid am- 
ber trees. At least one botanist claims 
they belong to the same species as 
that whose star-shaped leaves are so 
familiar in southeastern United 
States. But in Cyprus they have ap- 
parently not increased their range 
for centuries. 

For hardwood timber the island 
must depend upon plane and alder, 
but they have many uses. One oak, 
the Quercus infectoria (lusitanica) , 
grows to majestic size on the rolling, 
vine-covered foothills of the west. 
But it supplies little timber. Shep- 
herds value too highly the far-spread- 
ing shade and the crop of acorns for 
the grunting black hogs. 

These timber species yield annu- 
ally a million cubic feet, which 
is about one-third of the island’s 
requirements. Presumably as grow- 
ing stocks are built up, they will 

(Turn to page 43) 
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WARF mistletoes are parasitic 

seed plants that cause an esti- 

mated annual loss of 50 mil- 
lion board feet of timber in the 
coniferous forests of the northeastern 
and far western United States. From 
an economic standpoint, the greatest 
damage occurs in stands of pon- 
derosa pine in the southwest, lodge- 
pole pine and western larch in the 
worthwest, and black spruce in the 
Lake states. Dwarf mistletoes are 
closely related to the Christmas or 
leafy mistletoes, which grow mainly 
on broadleaved trees. Some owners 
of broadleaved stands regard Christ- 
mas-mistletoe infection as an asset. 
They can harvest and sell the sprays 
at the holiday season; the money 
they make on the mistletoe more 
than pays for any damage it has 
done to its host tree. 

But to owners of coniferous 
stands, dwarf- or leafless-mistletoe in- 
fection means nothing but loss. The 
parasites cause reduced tree growth, 
poor seed production, low-quality 
wood products, increased suscepti- 
bility to attack by insects and other 
diseases, and premature death of 
many trees. 

In long-standing mistletoe infec- 
tions, witches’ brooms and trunk 
cankers develop; directly or aided by 
secondary organisms, they make part 
of the trunk useless or less valuable 
for lumber. Large knots are com- 
monly associated with witches’ 
brooms. In old trunk infections, the 
wood itself is brash, weak, and often 
discolored or pitch soaked. 

Dwarf mistletoes are leafless, flow- 
ering plants that produce shoots on 
the stem and branches of their host 
trees. The shoots range in color 
from green to yellow to brown and 
from one-fourth inch to 12 inches in 
length. Flowers bearing pollen and 
flowers that produce berries are 
borne on separate shoots. Pollina- 
tion is accomplished by insects. Seeds 
are borne in explosive berrylike 
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fruits and at maturity may be shot 
as much as 75 feet away from the 
host tree. The seeds are sticky and 
adhere to any surface where they 
alight. New infections can develop 
only when the seeds germinate on 
young twigs of a suitable host plant. 
When the primary root penetrates 
the bark, a new mistletoe plant 
forms. The root system, really ab- 
sorption system, invades and main- 
tains itself in both the wood and 
bark of its host. From its host it ob- 
tains food and water. The absorp- 
tion system can live for many years 
within the tissues of the host plant 
without producing aerial shoots. 
The most practical method for 
controlling dwarf mistletoe is to cut 
it out, thus eliminating the sources 
for further spread. Where infection 
is heavy or where the main stem is 
invaded, it is usually necessary to cut 
or poison the tree. Where only a 
few branches bear mistletoe shoots, 
it may be desirable to prune them. 
The entire mistletoe plant usually 
can be removed by pruning, pro- 
vided the shoots are at least 18 inches 
from the main stem. In the case of 
well established infections less than 
18 inches from the trunk, the ab- 
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sorption system probably has in- 
vaded the trunk and new shoots 
would be likely to develop at the 
pruning cut. Young infections, 
where the shoots appear only on 
three- to four-year-old wood, can 
safely be eliminated by pruning if 
they occur less than 18 inches from 
the trunk. 

After all visible mistletoe is re- 
moved new plants may appear on 
the remaining trees in alarming pro- 
portions within a few years. Most of 
these plants will have been present 
at the time control work was done 
but were either too young to have 
produced their first shoots or had 
temporarily ceased producing shoots. 
A second cutting-out operation is 
usually necessary three to seven years 
after the first one, to remove these 
plants before they are able to pro- 
duce large seed crops. Stands so 
treated should remain relatively free 
from the parasite for 20 years or 
more. In managed stands, control of 
dwarf mistletoe involves elimination 
of infected trees at the harvest cut, 
followed shortly by control opera- 
tions in the remaining growing 
stock. 


Dwarf mistletoe on main stem will deform or kill this sapling 


















































SAVE Hours of Mixing! 


Nelson's new Tree Marking Paint does 
not settle, thicken, skin over—ends tedi- 
ous stirring, thinning, straining. Durable, 
not absorbed into wood, highly visible, 
it's the ideal marking paint foresters have 
sought for years. 


END nicssy waste motion! 
Nelson's disposable quart-size paint can 
screws direct to the new NEL-SPOT 
marking gun. Just throw away empties 
(and eliminate sloppy funnels, canteens, 
gun cans, too). 


AVOID constant gun cleaning! 
The new NEL-SPOT Tree Marking Gun 


has a reversible tip to blow out dirt, a 
nozzle cap to prevent paint drying-in, a 
cleaning wire set in the cap to keep the 
orifice open—everything to prevent clog- 
ging, keep moving and end the “every 
night" cleaning chore. 


For details on this revolutionary new 
3-in-1 time-mess-and-money-saver— 
WRITE: Dept. AF-4 


THE NELSON COMPANY 
1236 Prospect Avenue 
lron Mountain, Michigan 
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$1020, $750 of which was for the 
saw-material and the other $270 fo 
the bolt-timber. This success story 
could very easily have its ending 
there but, actually, the best and most 
interesting part was yet to come. 

That was when Glenn, needing 
some fence posts and lumber on his 
farm and having some spare time, 
learned the real value of a timber- 
land for perhaps the first time. Mr. 
Herschbach instructed Glenn to get 
the material from any ripe trees left 
in the woods and again Scotty and 
Glenn went into the timber and 
found and marked nine more white 
oak trees having a volume of 2000 
board feet. However, Scotty soon con- 
vinced Glenn that it would be much 
better business to cut the white oaks 
into stave bolts, use the other parts 
of the tree for lumber and posts, and 
buy whatever else might be needed 
out of the cash received. 

That’s how Glenn worked in the 
woods and found that money can 
grow on trees. The following factual 
resume tells the rest of the 
most vividly: 


story 


1) Cut (from ripe trees in his tim- 
ber); 159 cord feet of stave bolts 
(sold) ; 500 board feet lumber tally 
of logs from tops and cull material 
(used); 18 fence posts from tops 
and cull material (used) . 

2) Expenses incurred: Felling 
and bucking (owner and two boys, 
two and one-half days of eight hours 
each) ; hired labor—40 hours—$16; 
(hand cross-cut saws used; Hickam’s 
time—20 hours) ; splitting bolts and 
posts (by Hickam in 12 hours) ; 
skidding all products (by Hickam 
in eight hours); loading and haul- 
ing (by Hickam in eight hours) ; 
cost of hiring a truck—$20; cost of 
sawmilling (500 board feet at $20/- 
1000—$10; total cash outlay—$46. 

3) Values received (net): 159 
cord feet [a measure of cut wood 
equal to one-eighth of a cord, or 16 
cubic feet] of stave bolts ($1.35 /cord 
foot) —$214.65; 500 board feet lum- 
ber (cost $35/1000 if purchased) — 
$17.50; 18 fence posts (cost $.35 each 
if purchased) — $6.30; gross total 
value—$238.45; less amount he could 
have received if these nine trees sold 


standing to a commercial operator— 
2000 board feet at $35/1000—$70; 
less cash outlay—S46; net return to 
Hickam for his eftorts—$122.45. 
Glenn put in 48 hours of work for 
the $122.45 value which means 
$122.45 divided by 48 or $2.56 per 


hour earned by working in the 
woods. If Glenn had sold his timber 


as stumpage, he would have been 
paying the buyer the equivalent of 
$2.56 per hour for cutting and re- 
moving it for him. 

Actually Glenn also earned the 
stumpage value of these trees so the 
actual rewards for his 48 hours 
turned out to be $122.45 plus $70 
or $192.45 divided by 48 equals $4.01 
per hour worked. No wonder he is 
convinced that money grows on trees 
and, needless to say, he'll continue 
to take good advantage of it each 
winter. 

In addition to the planned har- 
vests, cattle and fire are being kept 
out of the Herschbach timber so as 
to help bring the present, rather low 
growth volume of 97 board feet per 
acre per year up to the minimum 
200 board feet of annual growth of 
which it is easily capable. 

As a means of achieving this type 
of goal on the 4,000,000 acres of na- 
tive woodland now occurring in Ili- 
nois, the state Division of Forestry 
has during the past eight years been 
able to set up 12 forest districts cov- 
ering 81 of Illinois’ 102 counties. In 
charge of each district is a compe- 
tent, trained, professional forester 
like Scotty Wainscott; ready, willing, 
and able to assist any farmer at any 
time. Aside from doing the locally 
customary timber-management work, 
these foresters also provide informa- 
tion relative to reforesting and mak- 
ing money from idle acres. They 
give talks and forestry demonstra- 
tions before all types of groups and 
organizations, and they are very 
active in trying to establish an effec- 
tive forest-fire control organization 
throughout their district. Such work 
is all part of a United States Forest 
Service cooperative venture with the 
individual states which has thus far 
created over 1000 districts through- 
out the country. Such services are 
all provided free of charge. 
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MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7761 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
I am interested in receiving a FREE demonstration of MALL chain saws. 






Now 








$55 cas 
BAR Cungeuy 
Famous Mall 3} hp. 2-cycle gas Address. 





engine, automatic oiler, die-cast 
i housings, 360° indexing, 
dozens of other features. An outstanding buy! 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


Pacolized. 5; 


LINEN FORESTRY 








An “OLp FRIEND” 
to foresters for > 
many years...the ~ : 
reliability of PACIFIC “Pac 
lized’”” Hose is known wherever 
there is need for portable or 
emergency water supply 
equipment in buildings, 
warehouses, 
communities, 
lated industrial 
plants and __fire- 
fighting organi- 
zations of state, 
private or co-opera- 
tive agencies. 


small 
iso- 





“Pacolized” hose is 


nently 


perma- 
mildew-proof and _ rot 


resistant insures longer 
life; made from “line” flax 
fibers less leakage; the 


most flexible hose 
of its type 

. easier to pack 
and store... un- 
folds quickly with- 
out kinking; light 
weight . .. easy to 
carry. 


Available in 1” and 114” diam- 
eter in multiples of 100 foot 
standard lengths. Also available: 
“Pacolized’” COTTON rubber- 
lined and other light weight 
hose. PACIFIC PUMPERS and 
accessories offer a full line of 
perfected equipment for port- 
ability and high performance. 
Send for information. 


PACIFIC Marine Supply Co. 
Sie 
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Washington Lookout 


(From page 4) 


Congressman Ellsworth’s Bill to 
prevent such miscellaneous acquisi- 
tions from interfering with private 
sustained-yield forestry programs, 
was reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, after the Secretary of Agri- 
culture withdrew his unfavorable re- 
port on the bill (reported here last 
month). The Secretary agreed to 
work with the committee and the 
Oregon representative in attempting 
to overcome some of the objections 
raised by the U. S. Forest Service. 

State and private forestry coop- 
eration activities of the U. S. Forest 
Service remain at the same level as 
in fiscal year 1953, except for the 
elimination of funds for flood pre- 
vention work on state and private 
lands. Responsibility for this activi- 
ty has been transferred to Soil Con- 
servation Service, although the For- 
est Service and the cooperating states 
will continue to promote cutting 
practices that will aid in flood pre- 
vention. 

Watershed protection is a new 
item in the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriations. This item was 
inserted by the House, denied by the 
Senate, and finally agreed upon by 
the conferees. The Senate’s objec- 
tion was based on the fact that the 
projects involved are a few (50) of 
a much larger number on which pre- 
luminary examinations have been 
made, but which have not been au- 
thorized under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, and upon the further 
fact that the Department had not 
asked for the funds. Total federal 
cost of the program on the 50 water- 
sheds is around $30 million, with lo- 
cal and state sources and individuals 
in the 27 states involved also con- 
tributing. The projects range in 
size from 12 acres to 980 acres. Esti- 
mated federal costs per project range 
from $32,000 to $3,500,000. The 
work includes application of soil and 
water conservation and flood and 
sediment reduction measures, such 
as small dams, channel improve- 
ments, streambank stabilization and 
gully control. 

Interior Department appropria- 
tions for forestry and related items 
all received some reduction below 
both the 1953 level and the budget 
request, except for a slight increase 
over last year for management of 
lands and resources under the Bu- 


reau of Land Management. Park 
Service management and protection 
remains at the 1953 level. 

Hardest hit of the conservation 
programs was that of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. First, the entire 
fund for resources development was 
eliminated, on the basis that these 
activities should be taken over by 
the states and other federal agencies 
in the area. The program was finally 
salvaged for another year. To pro- 
vide for the resources development 
function the Congress permitted 
TVA to divert $500,000 from other 
activities, to use $675,000 of opera- 
tional income, and allowed $175,000 
in “new money.” 

Long-term credit for owners of 
well-managed forest lands has been 
provided by passage of another Ells- 
worth Bill, H. R. 5603. This and 
the companion bill, S. 2069 by Sena- 
tor Guy Cordon of Oregon, experi- 
enced very little difficulty in either 
house. Much credit for its passage 
must be given to the practically 
unanimous support given it by for- 
est conservation organizations, in- 
cluding The American Forestry As- 
sociation, and leaders of the forest 
industries. Final action was precipi- 
tated by the work of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion, which working with western 
banking associations, obtained the 
endorsement of the financial institu- 
tions. As passed, the bill is permis- 
sive. It allows national banks to 
lend up to 40 percent of the ap- 
praised value of forest lands. Maxi- 
mum length of the loan is ten years 
under mortgage arrangements that 
will amortize the principal at the 
rate of ten percent a year. 

Another interstate forest fire con- 
trol compact is in the making. In 
a bill, H. R. 6393, introduced by 
Representative Colmer of Mississip- 
pi, Congressional approval is sought 
for a compact among the states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Purpose is to 
provide for interchange of fire pre- 
vention planning and fire control 
forces and equipment in the manner 
already authorized in the existing 
New England compact. While the 
initial compact calls for the partici- 
pation of the states named above, 
other contiguous states may join, 
subject to approval by member 
states. 
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KING of ther, all... 


It’s the NEW model 5-30 
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More Power 


* Faster Cutting 
* Easy Handling 


Here is the saw for the man who 
wants power... extra, dependable 
power. It’s the saw for the profes- 
sional woodcutter, the man whose 
income depends on his saw. It’s 
the saw that gives you more power 
per pound than any other saw. 
Pick it up and handle it. You’ll 
be amazed at its light and bal- 
anced weight. Pull the starter and 
see how easily and quickly it 
starts. But most important, let it 
get its teeth in a tree and see how 
lightning fast it cuts. Watch this 
powerful Homelite purr through a 
20-inch trunk in as little as 20 sec- 


Manufacturers of Homelite 
Carryable Pumps + Generators 
Blowers * Chain Saws 





Low Maintenance 


30 pounds—5 .5Brake horsepower" 





: 5H Brake 








onds. See how quickly and easily 
it brings down timber 4 feet or 
more in diameter. 

Designed and built by Homelite 

- manufacturers of outstanding 
gasoline-engine-driven units for 
more than 30 years . . . this new 
Homelite Model 5-30 has every- 
thing you want in a chain saw: 
Automatic clutch, all angle carbure- 
tion, positive chain lubrication, 
quick starting, weatherproof per- 
formance, rugged and simple de- 
sign and money-saving dependa- 
bility for which Homelite has been 
famous for generations. 


CUTS DOWN 





CUTS LEFT 








Cuts in any position ... up, down, or 





WL. upside down ... on all types of cut... 
. perf <—— felling, bucking, boring, notching, trim- 
<—_ ag = ming or undercutting. 
—_ 
as 
4 MELITE 
S 
Ss CORPORATION 
AVICE 


4209 RIVERDALE AVENUE + PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Quebec. 
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POCKET f 
CRUISER 
STICK fed / 


No. 55'/2 


Easy to Use... 
Convenient to Carry 


Has all scales essential for cruising, yet is 
light in weight and only 712 inches long 
folded. 
Can be used to measure: 
(1) diameter at points out of reach; 
(2) both merchantable and total heights; 
(3) diameter at breast height; 
(4) diameter of logs for scaling; 
(5) all dimensions required for tree volume 

tables. 

264 


BUY WEKIN yn bEs — RULES — PRECISION TOOLS 


FROM YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 
LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Grass Roots Conservation 


(From page 19) 


doesn’t suffer that way, and it takes 
over. 

Right now there is a lot of whoop- 
te-do in the west about going into 
these stretches of sagebrush, 
cating” 


“eradi- 
the brush, and reseeding to 
grass. It costs plenty to grub out the 
tough brush or kill it with chemi- 
cals; then there are more costs for 
reseeding. 

Just how those so whooped-up 
about this operation expect the grass 
they plant to take over after the sage 
is knocked out, and maintain a grass 
range under expected heavy future 
grazing is one of those unanswered 
questions I'd like to see answered. 
Why won't the same cycle of grass 
kill-out and sage return be re-en- 
acted? And how many times at what 
cost will the sagebrush be eradicated 
and the areas re-seeded? 

That may seem aside from the 
story of our backyard. But it’s part 
of the big picture. There’s prospect 
of considerable public money being 
spent trying to repair damage done 


This Booklet Shows You How Your 
SAVE a ON BRUSHCUTTING COSTS! 











80 EMERALD ST., 


Subsidiary of Harrington & Richardson, Inc., established 1871. — 


BRUSHMASIER SAW, INC. 


KEENE, N. H. 


with amazing, power-driven 


by privately owned stock on public 
lands. If someone wants the low- 
cost answer to re-establishing ground 
cover that is permanent, it’s in our 
basin. 

Our basin’s hillsides were bleed- 
ing. Soil mat to catch rain drops, 
break their impact, and nail them 
down to soak into earth below, was 
gone over wide areas. Little gullies, 
some the size of your thumb, “others 
several feet deep and a yard across, 
were eating into the basic mineral 
soil. Other slopes were sloughing all 
over the exposed surface—sheet 
erosion. 

Even in the first year after domes- 
tic stock was removed, some touches 
of grass began to show up between 
the sage. It was sort of a skinny fore- 
cast of what might be ahead, but you 
could see grass between sage if you 
looked for it. Another important 
change was the ripening of seeds on 
the little grass that remained. They 
weren't eaten off by livestock before 
seed matured. 

(Turn to page 32) 


Company Can 








K RRUSHMASIER. 


THE SAFE, EFFICIENT METHOD OF 
MAINTAINING RIGHT-OF-WAY CLEARANCE 


positive drive. 


ONE MAN ACCOMPLISHES THE WORK OF 
6 HAND-CUTTERS! 


Hundreds of American industries are showing big savings with the 
Brushmaster Saw. It cuts brush,from matted grass to saplings 4” in 
diameter or over, including vines, honeysuckle, thorns, etc. It's safe 
+++ Operator can not come into contact with saw blade! It's mobile 
_e «+ goes anywhere a man can walk ... operates freely from right 
to left, close to ground or overhead! Vibration-free, clutch-controlled, 















This colorful 
booklet tells 
how machine 
magic has made 
all previous 
methods of 
brushcutting 
obsolete. Send 
for it today. 






















Manufactured and sold in Canada by H&R Arms Co., Lid., Montreal, Canada 
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PREVENT 
FOREST « 
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O U r tree fg rm There’s money in “tree farms.” Protect your 


trees from fire and other damage, harvest 


them properly, as these Champion foresters 


iS really are doing, and they’ll provide you with a 


continuing source of revenue. More than 
that, tree farms help to protect one of 


* 
p ‘@| yl n g off | America’s greatest legacies. 
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— 
NGANMPION PAPERS 
~ . \ 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY Re 
GENERAL OFFICES: HAMILTON, OHIO . ) 
Mills at Hamilton, Ohio + Canton, N. C. * Pasadena, Texas 


TRADE-MARK 














ONE-STOP 


FORESTRY 
SUPPLY 
SERVICE 


Alu Tyses of Supplied 
for Foresters, Timber 


Crowe, Enge 
and Ouldoos People 


IMustrated catalog contains hundreds of 
practical items to help you in your work. 
Satisfied customers all over America. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
1953 CATALOG 


FORESTRY 


SUPPLIERS 


INCORPORATED 


132 Raymond Road - Battlefield Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 














basin, embracing maybe 200 acres. 













GET 
LITERATURE WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

AND COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATIONS. 
There’s no obligation— 


4 WRITE TODAY! 
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Grass Roots Conservation 


(From 


There wasn’t any spectacular 
“project” about this; no bull-dozers 
ripping out the sage, no low-flying 
airplanes fogging poison down to 
kill the big-leafed plants of all sorts. 
The grass was just given a chance 
to do its stuff and it went at it. 

With increased grass roots thread- 
ing through upper inches of soil they 
began to catch the moisture and use 
it, and that cut off the seep of water 
down to the deep roots of the sage. 
The brush began to die. Grass began 
to take over. 

One mid-summer day in 1946, we 
sat in our living room and looked 
out the big windows at a buster of 
a storm coming up the river valley. 
When it hit, it was a deluge; a gully- 
washer. The rain was so heavy we 
couldn’t see the gate a couple hun- 
dred feet from the house. 

After the shower had climbed the 
big ridge rimming our basin and the 
thunder had galloped into the forests 
of the far slopes, I went out to see 
what had happened in the gulch just 
north of our house. The gulch is 
one of the minor drainages of the 


page 30) 


At the lower end of the gulch, 
where it splays out into the bottoms 
of Beaver Creek, there was a fan of 
new mud, from zero to maybe six 
inches deep, 150 feet long. I traced 
up the gulch to see where that silt 
had originated. 

The whole batch of mud had been 
sliced off the bare, exposed earth of 
a road cut and road shoulders 75 
yards above the point where it had 
been deposited. 

I went on up the gulch. In the 
few years the grass had bounced 
back a lot, and what I saw was little 
short of amazing. There still were 
those little gullies the size of your 
thumb cutting through exposed ba- 
sic soil. But as they had gathered 
fierce little rivulets, scoured away 
soil, the tiny torrent smacked into 
lusty little patches of grass. The 
muddy little soil- robbers got no 
farther. They spread out, the mud 
settled, the water soaked into the 
ground. That was what happened 
during a prodigious downpour, after 
giving the range a rest and the 
ground cover a chance to re-establish 
its hold on the earth. 





to protect 
your forests 





Get firebreaks constructed in a 
hurry — effectively and eco- 


nomically,. Insist on SIECO! 
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The SIECO Firebreak Maintainer fol- 
lows through to keep firebreaks clean 


Sonlhern Quon $ Egusjomesit Company 


5310 NEW 
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CHAMBLEE, 


GEORGIA, U.S.A. 
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The sage has continued to kill 
out; grass, given a chance will whip 
the brush. In the ten-year span we 
have watched the change, the slopes 
have shifted from about 80 percent 
sage to 80 percent grass. Stockmen 
looking at that grassy stretch at sum- 
mer’s end, get all fired up over so 
much good feed “going to waste.” 

But the deer herd, after reduction, 
has climbed back to good numbers. 
The elk that formerly wintered up 
the slopes of Beaver Creek, have 
found the forage waiting in our 
basin, and a hundred head or more 
winter there. Previously the State 
had been supplying hay for winter 
feeding, both for elk and deer. 
These animals cannot prosper on 
such feeding; there was heavy win- 
ter loss growing out of this hand-out 
program. The state stopped that; 
the game animals now have natural 
feed available. The winter die-off 
resulting from artificial feeding has 
ended. Hundreds of dollars of state 
funds in addition to game animals 
have been saved because just a little 
of the natural range was allocated to 
game use. Because there was no 
over-burden of domestic stock to 
crop off the forage before the deer 
and elk needed it during the winter, 
good feed was there when they came 
down to get it. 

For several years after we got this 
place, an old sage grouse hen nested 
near an early-season spring up the 
little side gulch. There never were 
more than a half dozen chicks pro- 
duced. Then the flock began to in- 
crease, and last year there were over 
thirty sage grouse produced in that 
gulch. 

The story of this spring is the real 
climax of this tale; the most signifi- 
cant thing that happened in our 
basin. 

The little gulch near the house 
forks about 200 yards above our 
place; in the form of a “Y.” Where 
the arms join there is a patch of wil- 
lows, and the ground form is sort of 
terraced, as it is when old beaver 
dams have been filled with silt and 
become meadowy. 

Early in our residency there was a 
little water in old cow tracts around 
the willows; by mid-June the tracks 
were dry and baked. I asked Oliver 
Dolloff, my neighbor, if there ever 
had been a spring there, and maybe 
old beaver ponds. 

“There used to be a live flow of 
water down that gulch about thirty 
or more years ago,” he said. “Hasn’t 
been any water in a long, long time. 
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MODEL 450 


i y DRIVER 


Here’s new economy...new speed in 
construction fastening! The Remington 
Stud Driver joins wood or steel sections 
to concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 

. easily sets as high as 5 studs a min- 
ute. Powerful 32 caliber charges drive 
studs arrow-straight. The tool’s light 
weight—only 5!5 pounds—simplifies 
handling wherever studs are needed. 

New guards for specific uses now 
make the self-powered Remington Stud 
Driver more versatile than ever. These 
attachments take all the guesswork out 
of stud location... assure fast, accu- 
rate fastening for every job. Illustrated 
are just 3 of these special guards. For 
full information about the complete line 
and about the Remington Stud Driver, 
send the coupon below. 

wards 


of 9 
A complet ~ psi appre 







Guard for 
Conduit Clip 


Guard for 
Switch, Utility 
and Outlet Boxes 


Guard for § Va : 
“Unisirut Sections” 
{( 
“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” HO 


emingtos On am 


OE eel eel heeled | 
Industrial Sales Division, Dept. AF-9 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Please send me my free copies of the new booklets 
showing how I can cut my fastening costs. 


Name 





Position 





Firm___ 


Address__ 








_ See State 
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I don’t know about it if there ever 


the perfect | 


ground cover — 

Sor hawks end All the evidence is there were 

jie ponds there and enough water to fill 
yP them. 


100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems con be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 14 ft. on 


I watched the moisture that gath- 
ered into that spot grow. By 1947 a 
little flow of water spilled down be- 
low the willows for fifty feet and 
apne: er aeeey ees Sey eye eee ree sunk into the sand. There was water 

still standing in depressions around 


DWARF FRUITS the willows at the end of the sum- 


Big bearers—easy spray & pick mer. In 1949 a bit of water 
Apples Apricots trickling for a quarter of a mile 
Cherries = Peors down the gulch almost to where it 

Peaches Plums 5 ? 
6 Nectarines emerged from the low ridges on 
-year-old Any two $8.00 either side at the bottoms along 
A syear-old Any two $10.50 Beaver Creek. There was enough 


water, so we threw in a pipe-line 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE ‘ ; 
Highiands, N. J Dept. D-52 and put in a sink and bathroom at 


was 








the house, drawing water from the 





— nanan 





spring. 
3 Patents. Best pring 
material. Sold by 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 











The or Q5 rac ‘ce 
the thousands, Sent The summer of 1950 was except- 
Chrome ionally dry. If we had water there in 
a the fall, we would have it at all 
Durable times. A little ditching and deepen- 


ing located one flow that would fill 
a three-quarters of an inch pipe 
THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 








to being a live spring. 
Clear waters that can be in our 
streams and the constant flow that 

















AN ENGINEERED 
COMPACT UNIT 
NTED OR TRAILER MOUNTED 





















wm LOW OPERATING COST 





Smaller trees, limbs, branches, etc., instead - LOW POWER REQUIREMENTS 
of being wasted, can now be converted into 
usable chips at the logging site, and brought 
to the user. An engineered compact unit, the 
MURCO Portable Wood Chipper is a new ap- 
plication of MURCO Chippers that have been 
used successfully for many years in paper mills 
all over the country to produce pulp wood 
chips. 


jm MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
Qe HIGH EFFICIENCY 

@m UNIFORM CHIPS 

@_ MINIMUM SAWDUST 


Capacity varies trom 15 to 20 cords per 
hour, depending on 
the size of wood. 
Furnished either 
skid mounted, as 
illustrated, or trail- 
er mounted. We 
will gladly send you 
complete informa- 
tion on request. 


Wm MAY BE EASILY 
MOVED FROM 
ONE LOCATION 
TO ANOTHER 





for complete —<“_ 
details _ ‘ 7 


| MURRAY MANUFACTU 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1883 
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nearly to capacity. That comes near 
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maintains the best fishing condi- 
tions, depend absolutely, on condi- 
tions in the basin that collects the 
snows and rains. If it is beaten and 
bared, cannot trap the raindrop to 
let it percolate to emerge in some 
clear spring, the precipitation skids 
off. It robs the exposed soil of upper 
surfaces, carries that burden into 
streams to foul the water, kill out 
water plants and insects, mud up 
spawning beds and produce floods. 

The water-holding qualities of a 
watershed may be forest, brush, 
grassy sod or contoured tillage in a 
cultivated field. Whatever the de- 
tailed method may be, the insurance 
of clear water for streams, the main- 
tenance of good fishing positively 
start with slopes where precipitation 
falls. 

It has been ten years now since we 
saw our backyard a sagebrush range, 
over-used, abused, bleeding from ex- 
posed sore places where ground 
cover had been destroyed. No federal 
or other funds were poured into 
grubbing out the brush or re-seed- 
ing. The whole thing happened be- 
cause natural forces were given a 
chance to go to work on reconstruc- 
tion. 

There’s a whole lot to what we 
call “conservation.” It may include 
in its ramifications, restocking of 
streams or game areas. Possibly it 
includes poisoning weeds and _in- 
sects, grubbing out brush and seed- 
ing cleared areas. 

But at the very foundation of 
maintaining our fishing and hunting 
lies the question of what happens 
in the first few inches of soil and 
what grows out of it. If we over-use 
or abuse these elementary factors 
in maintaining cover and food for 
game, watershed qualities that will 
maintain good stream flow, we might 
as well quit trying to do very much 
further along the line. For these 
are the foundation of all. 

So the story of our backyard and 
the demonstration of where basic 
conservation begins is a rather sim- 
ple yarn. In its total significance it 
is a tremendous case history. 

Maybe you can call it “grass-roots 
conservation,” for that is really what 
it 1s. 


Foresters to Meet 


The 1953 annual meeting of As- 
sociation of State Foresters will be 
held at the Cumberland Falls State 
Park in Kentucky October 6-8. The 
meeting will include both public 
and executive business sessions. 
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| Here is Dependable, 
| Portable Communication 
you can use many ways 


(2) | PACKMASTER 


FM communication unit 








(RSMC type 1144) 





Portable emergency communication .. . semi-fixed 
base station . . . permanent base station ... dry 
battery operation ... vibrator power from truck or 
car battery ... A.C. power supply from standard 
electric service—they’re all practical with inter- 
changeable PACKMASTER UNITS. 

PACKMASTER UNIT can contain up to three FM 
chassis with any desired combination of receiver 
and transmitter channels (one receiving and one 
transmitting FM channel —two receiving and one 
transmitting—two transmitting and one receiving). 


Four FM Frequency bands: 30-40 mes. 
40-50 mcs. 

152-162 mes. 

162-174 mes. 


Hi Power —7.5 watts on 30-40 mcs. 
6 watts on 40-50 mes. 


Lo Power —I.5 watts on 30-40 mes. 
| watts on 40-50 mes. 
4 watts on 152-162 mes. 
4 watts on 162-!74 mes. 


Weight—apx. 26 pounds with medium 
duty batteries. 


\ Check your requirements— 
the PACKMASTER meets them all! 


Frequencies Distances involved 
Single or dual Channels Terrsia 
Power Source— ; , 
R Dry Batteries, AC, F.C.C. Licensing 
] Auto Battery on . . ‘ 
a When writing for information in- 
5 Tyge of Communication clude as many details from this 


Mobile to mobile, Mobile check list as possible. It will assist 


to Portable, Portable to us in providing you with complete 
Main Station, Main Station, information to fit your exact needs. 


Manufactured by 
RADIO SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


2023 S.E. SIXTH AVE. PORTLAND 14, OREGON 































Why cure? 
PREVENT!!! 


POISON OAK, 


POISON IVY 
or 


POISON 
SUMAC - 


No First Aid Kit 
is Complete 
SS Without - 


*, fe 
_—— 


MEDICATED 


OINTMENT 


NOW USED BY 


U. S. Forestry Service, Region 5, GSA stock item 
51-0-798-25, California State Division of Forestry, 
So. Calif. Edison Co., Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Calif.-Oregon Power & Light Co., 
Rhode Island Division Forests & Parks, Assoc. 
Telephone Co., Santa Monica, and many others. 


Available in Three Sizes 
3 oz.—1%2 oz.— 5% oz. to fit FIRST AID KITS 


References and literature on request. 


B-Y’S OF CALIFORNIA 


3010 W. 7th ST., 


LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
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Southern Forestry Today 


(From page 16) 


of the second generation of lumber- 
men, bought more land, hired for- 
esters and got ready to operate on a 
sustained yield. 

All of the millions of acres of pa- 
permill land throughout the South 
are under the management of expe- 
rienced and skillful foresters. Near- 
ly all of the larger sawmill holdings 
are now, or soon will be, under for- 
estry management of equal intens- 
ity. All of these large users of wood 
realize that only a part of their fu- 
ture needs can be supplied from 
their own acres, and, to a greater or 
lesser degree, have set about to en- 
courage and aid: the smaller owners 
of timberland around them to pro- 
tect and conservatively harvest their 
timber stands, to the end that one 
crop of timber may follow another, 
throughout the land, without fail or 
loss of volume. 

Public foresters, state and federal, 
have for many years kept up well 
planned educational campaigns de- 
signed in the main to reach the small 
forest owners. These combined ef- 
forts, directed along both silvicul- 
tural and protective lines, are now 
beginning to pay off. 

One of the main reasons why farm- 
ers and other small owners are now 
beginning to respond, is that the 
competition for sawlogs, poles, ties 








PANAMA 


We have just completed our 


NEW CATALOG 


Giving complete information on 


PANAMA Ball Bearing Fan Drive Pumps. 

PANAMA Ball Bearing Pumps with Independent engine drive. 
PANAMA Compensating By-pass. 

PANAMA Pistol Grip Cut-offs. 

PANAMA Combination Nozzles. 

PANAMA Automatic Float Valve. 

PANAMA Vacuum Lift Systems. 

PANAMA Tank Strainer Assembly. 

PANAMA Pressure Type Tree Marking Guns. 

PANAMA Pyramid Backfire Torches. 

PANAMA Flame Guns. 


and accessories required in carrying on the work of Forestry 


A copy will be gladly furnished on request 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 








and pulpwood has steadily driven 
stumpage prices for all kinds, sizes 
and qualities of wood upward. Saw- 
timber that twenty years ago sold for 
four dollars per thousand in a re- 
luctant market is now eagerly sought 
at $25. Pulpwood in 1936 brought 
from 50 to 75 cents per cord on the 
stump; now the price ranges from 
four to six dollars. The realization 
of such values from the farm wood- 
land has driven home the point for 
the first time that the timber crop is 
worth taking care of. 


So now we see why forestry has be- 
come a big and widely spread busi- 
ness in the South—the economic cli- 
mate has become warm and _ favor- 
able. The profit incentive to grow 
timber is there and Americans, North 
or South, have never failed yet to 
respond to a business prospect as 
soundly based as this. 

Today in the South the manage- 
ment of timberlands for profit, on a 
crop-wise basis, is well on its way to 
common acceptance. The larger 
ownerships, that is those of paper 
and lumber mills, and in State and 
National Forests are, with few ex- 
ceptions being handled, generally 
under the direction of trained for- 
esters, with the objective of building 
up growing stock and increasing an- 
nual growth, with sustained yield on 
an ascending curve as the beau ideal. 
Not all the large holdings are receiv- 
ing much forestry management, but 
the trend in this direction is well 
marked. Losses from fire, once 
thought to be an almost insurmount- 
able bar to widespread private for- 
estry in the region have on those 
larger forests been reduced to a bear- 
able figure and the situation is stead- 
ily and rapidly improving. 

But it should be pointed out right 
here that the industrial forests of 
large size, plus the National and 
State forests, do not together include 
more than a third of the total wood- 
land area of the region. The re- 
mainder, the bulk of the whole, is 
owned in many thousand small par- 
cels, ranging in size from a shady 
patch back of the pasture to a few 
thousand acres scattered through a 
county. 

The owners are from all walks 
of life—a typical American pat- 
tern of rural ownership. Farmers 
own the greater part in conjunction 
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with their tilled acres and their pas- 
tures. Small town merchants, bank- 
ers and professional men are fre- 
quent owners, as are widows, the 
heirs of undivided estates, small saw- 
mill and naval stores operators. Ex- 
cept among the farmers most of these 
people are non-resident and the ten- 
ure of ownership is often transient, 
unstable or purely speculative. 


In most of this 60 percent or more 
of the South’s forest land, good for- 
est management is something for the 
future to bring forth. There are 
many reasons, some of them good, 
why these modest landlords are 
looked at askance by foresters impa- 
tient to write “mission accomplished 
100 percent” at the bottom of the 
schedule. Previously I wrote of fa- 
vorable economic climates, of Amer- 
icans in pursuit of a dollar and stat- 
ed that there was the beginning of 
response on the part of small owners. 
Well, I am not retracting those op- 
timistic words, but I will go so far 
as to say that the word “beginning” 
should have been underlined. 


It is the main problem of those 
eager to see the fullest development 
of the region’s economy to reach 
these people, or at least a large seg- 
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ment of them, with the gospel of 
good forest practice. Some of these 
little owners are just plain ignorant, 
more are apathetic or indifferent, 
many lack the necessary capital and 
some are not convinced that their 
particular situation will profit by 
any change in land management. A 
great many of them are thoroughly 
competent to steer the proper course 
for their chosen objectives. All are 
Americans endowed by their creator 
with the right to do as they damn 
please with their property. 


The one thing that will make the 
deepest dent in this formidable bul- 
wark against forestry progress is the 
profit motive. Now that it is becom- 
ing really profitable to care for, pro- 
tect and wisely harvest even small 
timber stands, the way has been 
opened. To those of us who under- 
stand the complexity of the situa- 
tion, there is encouragement in the 
progress that has been made in re- 
cent years in this field. There is 
room for conviction that eventually 
at least a third of this part of our 
forest land will be built up to some- 
thing approaching full production. 


No one but an old timber in the 
South can appreciate the truly great 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD fo cut 


Wheland Edgers are available 
with 27, 36, 40, 48, 54, 62'/2, 
68 and 73'/; inch openings. 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
a 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
__ Lowther C-Saw _ 








An inefficient edger produces crooked lumber, 
slows production, requires costly repair time. 
Is your edger cutting your profits? 
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WHELAND 
22D EDGER 


A WHELAND EDGER CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Write or phone today—no cost or obligation on your part 


The WHELAND Company 


CHATTANOOGA 


Pe © ne ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE SAWMILLS AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY © CIRCULAR SAWMILLS—HEAVY, 


PORTABLE © BAND SAWMILLS © EDGERS AND TRIMMERS © TRANSMISSION AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 





J. E. REYNOLDS of Clancy Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., Grayson, Ala., 
reports on the WHELAND 2'2D 
EDGER: 


. we were having a lot of 
trouble with the old edger, in 
that it produced a lot of crooked 
lumber . .. We have not made 
the first crooked board with 
your edger, and the new type 
spur feed rolls, that you are 
now furnishing, seem to be the 
answer to a practical feed rol- 
ler for an edger.” 














The Forester’s 
WORKHORSE 
’ HALE 
TYPE FZZ 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit will supply from draft 
60 GPM at 90 lbs., up to 150 GPM 
at 30 lbs. 

This compact, sturdy, quick-starting 
unit is a ‘‘ Forester’s Workhorse’’ for 
fighting forest, brush, and field fires. 
One state forestry department has 
over fifty of them in service. The 4 
eycle aircooled 8% H.P. engine is 
easy to start in any kind of weather. 


OTHER HALE UNITS 


*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 ls. 
“WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 Ibs. 
HPZZ 15 U.S. GPM at 200 Ibs. 
HP 60 U.S. GPM at 600 lbs. 
15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 


*Skid or trailer mounted 
**Self-Priming portable 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping 
nits. 


Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


ya FIRE PUMP CO. 














CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
ROOTSPRED 
TREE PLANTERS 


STANDARD 


Adapted to hilly, stony 


conditions, 
heavy soils. 


1. Will penetrate any soil any time 

2. Heeling wheels will not run over 
trees on hillsides 

3. Over 100 in use by Christmas tree 
growers who demand quality plant- 
ing on rough land 

4. For 3-point lifts. Hitches available 
for other types. 


MODEL M-4 


Adapted to light soils. Stones, roots, 

light brush, palmetto, partially decayed 

slash do not prevent a quality job. For 

the south and the :Lake States. 

1. Plants around stumps 
mean around! 

2. Heavy 24” coulter, Timken mounted 
on sealed, tapered roller bearings 

3. For 3-point lift tractors and tool-bar 
crawlers 


and we do 


4. Scalpers available. 


Both planters have puncture-proof tires 
on heeling wheels. 


For further information write 


ROOTSPRED 


318 N. MARKET ST., FREDERICK, MD. 
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advance that has been made in the 
reduction of losses from fire. If any- 
one had told me, even twenty years 
ago, that we would arrive where we 
now are as regards the incidence and 
spread of wild fire; if he had _ pre- 
dicted such a change for the better 
as we have seen in recent years, I 
would have marked him down as an 
amiable but ignorant optimist. We 
ancient ones, with all our sensing of 
the many natural advantages around 
us, used to despair that any owner 
short of a well financed government 
could ever practice forestry in the 
face of the dreadful annual fire risk. 

We are still, and probably always 
will be, the hot-spot of the nation so 
far as fires go, but now-days the at- 
tack is pushed forward so aggresive- 
ly from one end of the region to the 
other with such well organized, close- 
ly coordinated forces of trained, ex- 
perienced fire fighters, equipped 
with modern efficient fire fighting 
machinery that the curse has been 
reduced to an acceptable risk. 

In the last two decades or so, land- 
owners have gone all out in the es- 
tablishment of planted pine forests, 
and a tour of the South will take you 
through hundreds of miles of thrifty 
pine plantations, some of them now 
old enough for first partial harvest 
cuts. To date something a little less 
than two million acres of pine have 
been planted and the work goes for- 
ward with only the capacity of for- 
est nurseries to limit the number of 
acres planted each year. 

At present the annual output by 
the 36 nurseries in the 11 Southern 
states approaches 240 million seed- 
lings. Demand has exceeded supply 
each year and nearly all of the nur- 
series are taking steps to increase 
output. 

As I see it, forestry in the South 
has an alluring future; its develop- 
ment is just getting well under way. 
The fact that climate, soil and geo- 
graphic location as regards markets 
are all favorable contributes greatly, 
of course, to this view—but the cir- 
cumstance that gives even greater as- 
surance is that the growing of succes- 
sive crops of timber has been accept- 
ed as a part of the region’s every day 
husbandry. 

The culture and the harvesting of 
forests is now big business in the 
South, and an important and fixed 
part in its economy. The only limit 
to its future expansion is the capac- 
ity of its soil to produce wood under 
intensive management and the abil- 
ity of a sane and peaceful world to 
absorb its products. 





RITEWAY 


HEATERS — FURNACES 
BOILERS 
Enthusiastic owners report 
RITEWAY's exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
saves up to half the fuel. 
Large fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 

perature for 24 hours. 





Thoroughly tested and cpproved 
Burns any kind of wood — or coal 
Check below for further information 


C] wearers CL) soners 
CL) rurnaces 
RITEWAY MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 6B Harrisonburg, \’~ 
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U. S, FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Iso 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co. 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











RESERVE THESE IMPORTANT DATES 
Fourth American Forest Congress 
October 29, 30 and 31, 1953 


Washington, D. C. 








POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—Appraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 


Maine to Central America; machine planted 
3,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 














INGERSOLL SHOVELS 
Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spades, and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 


Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 





SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 






Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. < 
Direct course readings. Write for , 
free literature and instructions. <& Pa 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A. LaPorte, nd. en? >” = 
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Mr. Anonymous 


(From page 20) 


seen it done in 30 years of hunting. 

Indians have a curiously gentle 
legend about his origin. An old, 
wrinkled Cornplanter Indian, an in- 
mate of a New York reservation, told 
me the story, and his black eyes 
twinkled as he spun it. 

It seems, he explained, that God 
was pretty tired. when he finished 
with the making of all birds, but he 
was a tidy God and he was annoyed 
when he looked around and saw that 
he had a lot of left-over parts. There 
were some absurdly short legs, a mot- 
ley collection of mottled brown, 
blue, tan, gray and white feathers, a 
long, out-of-proportion bill and 
other oddments. 

Wearily, but with infinite care, 
God assembled the oddments and 
presently he had a squat, perky, 
breasty bird with beady eyes. He 
gave the bird wisdom, the capacity 
to fly fast and erratically. 

Completed, God admired the bird. 
The bird was already constructed 
when he remembered that he had 
not given the little chap the gift of 
singing. Naturally, this wouldn't do. 
It called for a miracle. He lightly 
touched the six attenuate primaries, 
tossed the two birds into the air. 
They circled, testing their power of 
flight, then headed for cover. Just as 
they found suitable cover, they sud- 
denly changed direction of flight 
and the air was filled with a golden 
trifle of melody. . . . God smiled. 

It’s a good story. For all I know, 
it may be true. This I do know: un- 
failingly, when a woodcock changes 
direction of flight in a sudden, twist- 
ing turn that same haunting, taunt- 
ing strain of music is heard. Usually, 
it happens when you are about to 
press the trigger of your gun and 
then it seems to be defiant and 
mocking, a sound familiar to the 
woodcock hunters, as you score a 
clean miss. 

He has wisdom that does not seem 
to be vested in other birds. He is 
never seen sitting in a tree or bush. 
He doesn’t run across the highway 
or do anything calculated to adver- 
tise his presence. When he is molt- 
ing, he modestly retires to the depths 
of cornfields, away from possible 
raids by predatory cats and foxes. 
He emerges only when he can fly, for 
flight is his only defense against at- 
tack. Woodcock nest on the ground, 
their feathers providing coloration 
that blends smoothly with ground 
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about “GF oggers Drea 


@ “Before the LOGGERS DREAM arrived in 
the North Woods, over 60% of our remaining 
good timber was considered inaccessible. Now 
we can get at all of it without any trouble. The 
LOGGERS DREAM sure makes the tough jobs 
of skidding and loading look easy. This machine 
has opened our eyes to bigger logging profits.” 


@ “We use LOGGERS DREAM for loading our 
trucks in the woods and we find we can load 
25% to 40% more on trucks than we formerly 
were able to locd with other equipment.” 


@ “For many years I have logged with a LOG- 
GERS DREAM, and today I wouldn't attempt 
to log without one. It is one of the most useful 
pieces of machinery used in logging operations 
... and most economical.” 


@ “It is the best machine on the market.” 


@® “The LOGGERS DREAM handles large and 
small logs much cheaper, faster and with less 
risk for the operator.” 





EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 
101 International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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PRUNING FOR PROFIT 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. now have a 
new item to offer in the M-414 
MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 
which consists of the 

use of an axe handle AN 

with the Bartlett No. 2 

44 Pole Saw Head ! 
except that a special 
blade of heavier tool 
steel is used and 
can be furnished in 
either 16” or 18” 
length. The axe han- 
dle, which is espe- 
cially made for this 
saw is properly tap- 
ered to fit the head 
and is 36” long. 
Because the Meylan 
Saw will enable a 
man of average 
height to prune 914 
ft. from the ground, 
it has made a saving 
in pruning conifer- 
ous plantations as 
great as 25%. 

The Saws are available 
for prompt shipment, 
delivered to any ad- 
dress in U.S.A. at the 
following prices. 





M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 


with 16” blade........ $11.60 
M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 18” blade........ $12.00 


Subject to special price to public institutions 


for quantity lots 


Ask for Catalog 33 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


Box 19, 3003 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Mich. 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 
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foliage at any season of the year. So 
perfect is this coloration that a dead 
bird is difficult to find, regardless of 
how carefully you mark it down. 

He is engineered to fit neatly into 
the pattern of the environment in 
which he lives. The upper mandible 
of his bill is fitted with a flexible 
hinge which can open while the long 
bill is driven into soft soil in search 
of worms—the tip of the bill is so 
sensitive that he can automatically 
tell by touch what is edible and what 
isn’t. 

The eyes are set unusually high in 
his head, thus giving him extra 
vision when flying or feeding. He is 
largely nocturnal in his habits and 
the eyes are so equipped that he can 
take advantage of even a little light. 
He is built close to the ground, his 
contour and plumage, plus prehen- 
sile toes, enabling him to walk quiet- 
ly and safely on soft, moist ground. 
He can even swim when the occasion 
demands. 

Mostly he dines at night. Once the 
small belly is comfortably filled, he 
retires to a nearby hillside sparsely 
populated with poplars and settles 
comfortably for a long nap in dry 
grass, briers and leaves. Experienced 
hunters seek him in this cover, which 
is also ideal for the hunter, as it pro- 
vides open shooting. The _ bird’s 
flight is not too long; he can often 
be reflushed for a second, possibly a 
third shot. Because of the erratic 
flight, because the bird often spins 
into the air suddenly, unexpectedly 
and virtually at the very feet of the 
hunter, the misses are frequent. His 
getaway is remarkably fast. 

The woodcock season usually 
opens in mid-October, as the birds 
are migratory. There are local resi- 
dents, and then these are swelled by 
flight birds, the birds that fly down 
from Canada. On a moonlit night, 
when there’s a drift of wispy clouds, 
if you happen to be standing on the 
cover traditionally used by flight 
birds, you may witness something 
that will be long remembered. The 
sky will be darkened with the mo- 
mentary, flitting shadows of the 
flight birds against the golden moon. 
As they answer some unseen signal, 
they change direction, swirl down to 
cover. The air is filled with fragile 
and dulcet whistles that dwindle to 
nothing. A moment’s silence, then 
the final straggler swings in with his 
own clear and unmistakable whistle. 
The next day, there will be good 
hunting in this cover. 

If the weather is moderate, if the 
menu is satisfactory, the birds rest 
up from their long flight, feed vora- 
ciously. Then one night they take 
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HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 








Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


q 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts fer educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


“| hereby give, devise and bequeath 
Ber oe ee ne to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association.” 
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off, and there are no flight birds to 
be found in the sector. There are 
those students of the bird who main- 
tain that the flight birds take off on 
a regular schedule, leaving the 
grounds ready for the next flight, a 
prearrangement affair agreed upon 
with other flocks. Could be, but it 
is doubted by the realist. 


It isn’t often the observer can see 
a woodcock walking. He is pom- 
pous, his carriage is erect and he 
really struts, reminding one of a 
soberly dressed, prosperous and 
plump Quaker. He is plump be- 
cause he feeds well. His diet is 
largely earthworms, mature insects 
and a small proportion is composed 
of seeds and vegetable matter. The 
truth is, his feeding grounds are sel- 
dom inhabited by other birds. The 
woodcock is not unsocial, although 
he gets along with other birds. In 
fact, he’s a peaceful and serene crea- 
ture, but he prefers complete pri- 
vacy, away from his common ene- 
mies, man, the common house cat, 
foxes and weasels. He never adver- 


tises his presence, remains anony- 
mous. 


Only in the mating season does his 
inherent dignity desert him. He re- 
pairs to what is known as the singing 
or nesting grounds, and when it is 
early dusk, he struts his stuff. In a 
little circle, he struts, lifts an un- 
lovely voice in song of love and 
yearning. The voice is a curious so- 
prano grunt, harsh and guttural. 
Ever and anon, he takes to the air, 
does some unrestrained acrobatics, 
looping and diving, swooping and 
swerving. He is showing any inter- 
ested female that he is literally a 
whale of a fellow. He continues this 
alternate pacing and brief flight un- 
til success attends his amorous labors. 
At the end of this brief interval of 
seasonal masculine silliness, he re- 
turns to normal, again becomes his 
normal dignified self. 

The annual kill of woodcock is 
nearly 300,000 birds. But, in spite 
of the size of the kill, there are clear 
indications that the population re- 
mains almost static, a clear tribute 
to his inherent wisdom and his na- 
tive caution. There was a time when 
the annual kill was tremendous. The 
open season either didn’t exist or 
they were over-long. There were no 
laws against marketing, and hunt- 
ers slaughtered the birds outrageous- 
ly, sold them at top prices to satisfy 
the voracious and exacting appetites 
of epicures. The conservationists, 
however, sensibly and sharply short- 
ened the open season, made it a 
crime to sell the birds. From that 
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with HAROD IKES 
Portable Canvas Water Tanks 


THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO CARRY AND STORE WATER. 








More than a highly efficient, low-cost motor 
grader with big grader features...the “D” 
is an all-year, many-job machine. ..the most 
useful grader on the market today with 
easily mounted, matched attachments. 





MAINTAINS ROADS, HANDLES LIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
— cuts ditches, slopes banks, grades shoulders, works 
and spreads oi! mix. 


Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer show you 
what the Model D can do for you. 


4 





SCARIFIES OLD ROADS— mounting be- 
hind blade makes full use of weight and 
traction steering is positive, easier 





LOADS sond, grovel, snow, other bulk 
materials. Rear-mounted, 5/g-yd. bucket 
is hydraulically controlled. 


WEIGHT 
8,800 Ib bare 
* 


BRAKE HP 
A Chalmers 
+ Croter ¢ 


* 
SPEEDS 


PLOWS SNOW. interchangeable V or 
blade-type plows, hydraulically con- 
trolled Blade also handles light dozing. 


‘AILLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

@ Self Supporting 
@ Ideal for Relay Pumping 
Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 


A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE 
Write TODAY for Full Information and Price List 


INCORPORATED 


HARODIKES 


NORTH DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










@ Easily Back-packed 
@ Easily Transported 


MILWAUKEE 1, U. 





ON THE JOB - ON THE SPOT 
KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 
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IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT 
and Public Water Policy 


ROY E. HUFFMAN, 


Montana State College 


A COMPLETE study of the economic and social aspects of irrigated 
agriculture and public water policy in the U. S. Reviewing past ex- 
perience, the book explains the problems to be met in planning, financ- 
ing, organizing, and operating irrigation projects. Offers criteria 
for evaluating water-resource programs, and underscores the require- 
ments of sound, far-sighted irrigation policy on local, regional, and 
national levels. Summarizes new trends, procedures, and approaches in 
land reclamation and agricultural irrigation. 20 ills., tables, 320 pp. 


$6.50 


e Covering Modern Plans and Techniques ¢ 


Forest 
Management 
H. Arthur Meyer, The 
Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege; Arthur B. Recknagel, 
St. Regis Paper Co.; and 
Donald D. Stevenson, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


ALL the facts and information 
needed today for successful for- 
est management planning and 
practice. Stressing American 
techniques as opposed to classical 
European methods, this book 
thoroughly covers organization 
for management; problems of 
regulation, including allowable 
cut; and effects of economic con- 
ditions on the possibilities and 
methods of management. Re- 
flects the modern transition from 
exploitation to control, empha- 
sizing the need for bringing tim- 
ber growth and drain into 
equilibrium and for working 
forests on a sustained yield basis. 
Includes typical plans for vari- 
ous-sized forests throughout the 
U. S. 19 ills., 37 tables. $6 


Forest 
Inventory 


Stephen H. Spurr, University 
of Minnesota 


THIS up-to-date volume offers a comprehen- 


sive analysis of the theory and methods of 
modern forest mensuration. Thoroughly re- 
examines and evaluates measurement tech- 
niques in light of the increased use of aerial 
photography. Abreast of latest technical ad- 
vances, the book describes simpler, more accu- 
rate methods of correlating forest volume and 
growth with measurements made on aerial 
photographs and on the ground. 36 ills., 
52 tables. $8.50 


Aerial Photographs 
in Forestry 


Stephen H. Spurr, University 
of Minnesota 


DESIGNED to help foresters solve problems 
in less time, at lower cost, and with greater 
precision by using aerial photographs. Covers 
all phases of the subject, explaining working 
techniques in detail. 94 ills., 19 tables. $6.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 €. 26th St., New York 10 























Permanent Christmas 
Decorations and Memorials 


Christmas Wreaths, 18” over-all, each $2.25; 6— 
$12.00, Door charms, 18”, each $2.25. Fireplace 
Top Charm, 40”, each $3.25. Cemetery Wreaths, 
18” over-all, each $2.25. Hearts, 18” over-all, each 
$3.25. Stars, 18” over-all, each $3.25. Crosses, 
24”, each $3.25. Sprays, 12” by 30”, each $2.25. 
Midget Grave Blankets, 20” by 40”, each $4.25. 
Grave blankets, 30” bv 80”, each $7.50. These 
products are treated, lacquered; will stand outside 
or inside atmosphere; the most gorgeous products 
ever made; all prepaid. 


Brule Valley Nurseries G Evergreen Crafts, 
Brule, Wisconsin 


AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year Rae $5 
Contributing, per year... 10 
Sustaining, per year 25 


Life (for individuals) no further dues. 100 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 

















time on, the timberdoodle has flour- 
ished. 

Mid-October, when the woodcock 
season opens, is one of the best times 
of the year for the hunter. The 
ground is covered with a patina of 
white frost, the morning air has a 
pleasant nip to it, a winy fragrance 
combined of burning leaves, wild 
plums nestling like purple jewels in 
the creamy frost, apples under the 
gnarled trees of orchards on deserted 
farms, the faint fragrance of spicy 
apple butter simmering over an out- 
door fire of hickory in some farm 
yard. Some trees still flaunt their 
wanton colors of scarlet and somber 
browns. The sun has a restraining 
but stimulating warmth. It is a com- 
fortable day to be afield and zest is 
added to it by the crack of your gun, 
the mocking music of the timber- 
doodle’s wings as he swings to safety. 
But, at the end of the day, you may 
have in your game coat a few fat 





C-Z Extends Holdings 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., San 
Francisco, maker of paper prod- 
ucts, has acquired control of 
Canada Western Lumber Co., 
Fraser Mills, B. C., and Elk 
Falls Co., Campbell, B. C., news- 
print producer, as its subsidi- 
aries. C-Z plans to integrate op- 
erations and facilities of its sub- 
sidiary, Pacific Mills, with the 
Canadian organizations. C-Z is 
considering plans to construct a 
$25.000.00 pulp mill at the site 
of Elk Falls Co.’s newsprint mill 
at Duncan Bay, B. C. 





birds, and you are weary and happy 
over the results. 

You climb into your car, buoyed 
up with the thought of dinner, a hot 
bath, a change of clothes, a cold 
drink, a few minutes of leisure be- 
fore the call to the table. If you are 
an old timberdoodle man, you know 
what will be on the table. There 
will be a fat, perfectly broiled wood- 
cock on squares of whole wheat toast, 
delicately browned, perfectly fla- 
vored, each bite of the dark meat 
will be epicurean. There will be tiny 
potatoes, boiled and tossed in butter 
and minced chives, string beans, still 
a little crispness in them, engagingly 
tasty, a green salad. Hot corn muf- 
fins . and if there’s a bottle of 
surgundy, the feast will be perfec- 
tion. 

God knew what he was doing 
when he made the timberdoodle, 
you reflect over your coffee. Truly, 
no better bird ever existed than Mr. 
Anonymous of the Swales. 
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The Forests of Cyprus 


(From page 24) 


eventually supply all her needs. 

Now forestry in Cyprus is princi- 
pally concerned with scrubwoods 
and understories, where grow a 
wealth of native species. Most no- 
ticeable is the golden oak, Quercus 
alnifolia, which the botanist Drum- 
mond first noted in 1754 as “a kind 
of alder the leaves of which shine 
like a green orange; the backs of 
them when young are yellow, but as 
they grow old, they turn brown.” 
This “alder” spreads widely over the 
western range. The wood is hard 
and durable, and is in great demand 
for plows, handles, fuel and char- 
coal. 

The Hermes oak, Quercus coc- 
cifera, looks like a tiny holly with 
stiff, spine-armed leaves, and supplies 
quantities of acorns for fodder. The 
arbutus has showy pink bark and 
red berries, and makes fine chairs; 
the oleander is for canes and alater- 
nus for shepherds’ crooks. From 
rockrose comes labdanum and from 
storax a poison to stupify eels. A 





Light-weight — easy to carry. 
One man can operate it. 


American - Marsh 


TYPE XF CENTRIFUGAL 





Forester’s Fire Pump 


Some state forestry departments have dozens of Type XF Pumps — and 
no wonder! They pack real fire-killing wallop —and combine it with 
traditional American-Marsh ruggedness. 


Ideal for forest and brush fire-fighting, they'll throw a stream over the 
top of farm or small town buildings... deliver up to 65 GPM...or 


pressures to 180 pounds. 


If you’re looking for a long-lived, portable pump, by all means inves- 
tigate the advantages you can get with the Type XF Centrifugal! 


Write today for XF Bulletin 8122. 
Pumps and Pumps Only Since 1873 


| GETS THERE FAST—) GETS STARTED FAST — 


, Easy-to-start 4-cycle engine. 
Self-priming — lifts to 20 feet. 


half a hundred species supply fuel, 
tools, food and medicine to the 
country people. They become deep- 
ly versed in this lore and firmly be- 
lieve that in the wonderful array of 
bright and scented shrubs growing 
on their mountains are the answers 
to many of life’s most trying prob- 
lems. 

Cypriot foresters fight no running 
battle with the understory of scrub 
hardwoods such as our own foresters 
do in the southern pinelands. Their 
battle is against the enemy of this 
cover — the foot-loose, free-browsing 
goat; and after several decades of 
vacillation they have settled on a 
policy of his total exclusion from 
the forest. This policy has become a 
matter of personal and official faith 
with every one of their Department’s 
382 employees and is rapidly becom- 
ing that of Cypriots in general. 

Since the start of the Forest De- 
partment in 1879, the grazing prob- 
lem has drawn considerable atten- 
tion. Various management practices 
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MACHINE 
TREE PLANTING? 


Write for Complete Infor- 
mation and Literature De- 
scribing the FORESTER 
and the CONSERVATOR 


Tree Planting Machines 


TREE GIRDLING? 





Write for Complete Information 
and Literature Describing the 


HANDI-GIRDLER 


UTILITY 
TOOL & BODY CO. 
MARION, WISCONSIN 








GETS WATER FAST — 


Primes in 15 seconds. Han- 
dies clean or dirty water. 






MERICAN-MARSH PUMPS 


BATTLE CREEK 


MICHIGAN 


In Canada: 
American-Marsh Pumps (Canada) Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 




















EUROPEAN 
TREE SEEDS 
Specialties: seeds for Xmas Trees 

and Forestry 


Write for Price List 


JULIUS STAINER 
Kilnhouses: 
Wiener — Neustadt 
Austria 











American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg Maine 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 














romst TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 
growers. Box 27-I 
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and laws were tried and discarded 
because they brought little improve- 
ment and much explosive retaliation 
from the people most concerned. 
Illicit cutting had been brought 
under control, but free-grazing and 
the inevitable concomitant of in- 
cendiary fires were as rampant as 
ever when, in the late 1920's, an 
exhaustive enquiry into the problem 
was made. In 1936 as a result two 
very significant policies were set up. 

One, free-range goats, an un- 
mixed evil to the trees of Cyprus 
must be rigidly controlled. 

Two, efforts to expel the shepherd 
and his flock by police methods are 
bound to end in costly failure and 
must be replaced by cooperation. 

From that year the Forest Depart- 
ment has worked fast and has 
brought about spectacular results. 

First it registered and licensed by 
name, village, and number of head 
those shepherds who had rights to 
graze their flocks in the forest. Next 
it offered to buy out these rights as 
the owners retired or found other 
trades. The law allowed no transfer 
of rights and no accrual of new ones. 
The Forest Department bought and 
suppressed them once and for all. 

Now 97 percent of the Major State 
Forest and 78 percent of all forest 
land has been cleared of goat-graz- 
ing; and the avowed object to free 
them entirely is within sight. Fires 
are now rare; and the way is almost 
clear for intense forest management. 

Up in the mountains where the 
olives are dug and the forest is no 
longer grazed or burned, millions of 
seedlings are proving that control of 
goats is the cheapest means of re- 
forestation. 

It also is the surest way to increase 
the available supply of water. Sixty- 
two villages now pipe their water 
directly from the forest. This water 
alone is worth all the scrub goats on 
the island. 

The Forest Department has long 
realized the importance of a corps 
of technical foresters but that the 
numbers who could receive training 
abroad were limited. The need was 
for a source of recruits trained in 


TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT, INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 


-OVER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENCINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH: JAMES W. SEWALL CO. (CANADA) 





LTD., FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston @ President 
W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
George O.,White @ Vice-President 
John M. Christie @ Treasurer 
Lowell Besley @ Executive Director- 
Forester 
Fred E. Hornaday @ Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


P. R. Camp, 1955—Virginia, Camp Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Leonard G. Carpenter, 1955—Minnesota, 
President, McCloud Lumber Company. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful- 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—Virginia. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


Elwoed L. Demmon, 1955—North Carolina, 
Director, Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station. 


D. C. Everest, 1955—Wisconsin, Chairman, 
Marathon Corporation. 

Karl T. Frederick, 1955—New York, Chaz- 
man State Conservation Council. 

George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 

Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Research and Development Foundation. 
Robert W. Sawyer, 1954—Oregon, Editor, 

The Bend Bulletin. 

Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

James J. Storrow, 1953—New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests. 


H. W. Voorhees, 1953—New Jersey, Presi 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Ovid SButler—Maryland, Director Emeritus, 
The American Forestry Association. 

E. J. Condon—Illinois, Public Relations Di- 
rector, Sears-Roebuck Co. 

James G. Eddy—Washington, Founder, Forest 
Genetics Research Foundation. 

Ross Farrens—Florida, Farrens Tree Sur- 
geons, Inc. 

Stanley G. Fontanna—Dean, U. of Michigan 
Schoo! of Natural Resources. 

George A. Garratt—Connecticut, Dean, School 
of Forestry, Yale University. 

Christopher M. Granger—Maryland, Retired, 
U. S. Forest Service. 

William B. Greeley—Washington, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Clyde S. Martin—Washington, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 

Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Former Governor 
of Wyoming. 

Fred Morrell—Virginia, Retired, U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Joseph E. McCaffrey—South Carolina, Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

Henry T. McKnight—Virginia, Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative. 


John McSweeney—Ohio, Former Member of 
Congress. 

Randolph G. Pack—New York, President, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 

Lloyd E. Partain—Pennsylvania, Farm Mar- 
ket Director, Country Gentleman. 

X. L. Pellicer—Florida, St. Augustine Na 
tional Bank. 

W. S. Rosecrans—California, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry. 


A. R. Watzek—Oregon, Roaring River Tree 
Farm. 


William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 


Vertrees Young—Louisiana, Gaylord Con 
tainer Corporation. 
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Cyprus in the traditions of their 
service and in the special problems 
of the area. 

For this purpose in 1951 the De- 
partment opened a Forestry College 
which offers a two-year intensive 
course on the ranger level. In con- 
formity with European practice, the 
school operates as a branch of the 
government primarily to prepare its 
own employees. But of the 36 places 
available in the college 15 are re- 
served for foreign students who can 
carry the knowledge of forestry 
gained in Cyprus to other parts of 
the Middle East. 

The Cyprus Forestry College is 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished 
plan and an achievement which will 
make Cyprus an important center for 
forestry education and research in 
the Middle East. 


Forest Tools 
(From page 17) 


stone, bricks, mud blocks, or logs 
than wood. Lacking not only sufh- 
cient nails but sufficient sawed 
boards, the American Colonists 
found log cabins the first and sim- 
plest answer to their housing prob- 
lem. (It is estimated that today the 
average small house is put together 
with some 400 pounds of nails.) 

The predecessor of our modern 
common wire nail, or cut flooring 
nail, was a home made article, ham- 
mered out by hand in the long win- 
ter evenings while the family sat 
around the open fire. Iwo hundred 
years ago such hand-made nails were 
so valuable that a man’s stock of 
nails was often mentioned in his 
will. 

Sometimes a family leaving a 
house to move to another part of 
the country, would burn it down to 
recover the nails, and this occurred 
so frequently in one town that the 
village elders offered to give a family 
as many nails as their house prob- 
ably held, if they would not burn it 
down. 

Colonial farmers used to add to 
their income during the winter 
months by making nails, using a 
small forge set in the chimney cor- 
ner. The head and point were 
formed with a hammer on a small 
anvil. Storekeepers used to supply 
bundles of “blanks” or nail rods — 
and in exchange for his finished 
nails the farmer received so much 
credit from the shopkeeper. It is re- 
ported that an expert nail maker 
could make several hundred nails a 
day. 
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THESE MEN CRUISED 407,816 ACRES TODAY! 


An Abrams air crew can photograph well over a half million 
acres of timberland in one day. The Infra-Red photography used 
clearly shows different types of forest growth, roads, fire lanes 
and terrain features. 


PUT THEM TO WORK FOR YOU ... 


At a tremendous saving in time and money, you can solve your 
problems in forest management, timber plot mapping, planting 
and stand estimating, and fire line and road planning with an 
Abrams Infra-Red Aerial Survey. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BROCHURE 
“AERIAL SURVEYS & MAPS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS” — A 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY 
CORPORATION 


LANSING 1 MICHIGAN U.S.A 











0 a sg * PAUSSER TREES cre GROWING IN ALL 48 STATES / 
; ion TREES a Seana 
Each year MUSSER teams plant over 20 million more SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 
trees, which will soon become: 2-yr. seedlings 4-8” 
‘ : : $35. per 1000 
Seedlings for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings NORWAY SPRUCE (MUSSER Speelal) 
Transplants for Conservationists, Timber Opera- 2-yr. seedlings 5-10” 
tors and Farmers. $35. per 1000 


WHITE PINE 
%-yr. seedlings 2-6” 
$20. per 1000 


MUSSER Customers KNOW their trees have the RIGHT 
START. We offer world’s largest tree selection of 


Quality plus Volume. You profit from economies of DOUGLAS FIR 
our huge volume. Note our low quantity prices at 3-yr. seedlings 6-12” 
right: $45. per 1000 


Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write today for Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide and complete wholesale stock list; or tell us your requirements. 


& MUSSER FORESTS, INC. Box 27-1 INDIANA, PA. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 
TOWERS 


OF GREAT STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


Permanent and substan- 
tial structures to provide 
shelter and security for 
the observer and his in- 
struments. Capable of 
resisting fire, storm and 
high wind. Steel parts 
hot process galvanized 
\ after fabricating. Stand- 
ard equipment in many 
States. 


EASY TO ERECT 
Towers are assembled by 
building up from foun- 
dations a piece at a 
time. All connections are 
secured with galvanized 
bolts furnished by us. 


EXCELLENT 
PORTABILITY 


Towers are shipped 
knocked down in pieces 
and bundled in conveni- 
ent sizes to transport 
and handle. 

Write for specific infor- 
mation on towers to 
meet your needs. 
















MANUFACTURED BY 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








STOP FIRES FAST WITH 


FIRE 
PUMPS 


Send for Catalog 
D. B. SMITH G CO. 





UTICA, N. Y. 
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The home manufacture of nails 
by the Colonists was one of the 
events which led up to the American 
Revolution. England had expected 
to sell all such manufactured items 
to the Colonies, and this tendency 
on the part of the Colonials to start 
their own manufacturing was bad 
business. There was even a brief at- 
tempt to forbid the making of nails 
in New England, but it was aban- 
doned. 

Even in the South Seas nails were 
highly prized, for in 1767 when the 
british frigate “Dolphin” anchored 
off Tahiti, the crew found they 
could trade nails for roasting pigs — 
the bigger the spike, the bigger the 
pig. After a few days the captain 
became alarmed and set sail. The 
men were pulling so many spikes 
from the ship that he was afraid the 
“Dolphin” would fall apart. 

The first machine for making nails 
was invented by Jeremiah Wilkin- 
son, of Cumberland, R. I. in 1777, 
but the first real production of nails 
was from Jacob Perkins’ machine, 
perfected in Newburyport, Mass. 
around 1790. As perfected, this could 
turn out the astounding number of 
200,000 nails a day. However, as 
usual, a lot of people thought the 
old hand-made nails were superior, 
and for many years there was a the- 
ory they held better because they 
were rougher. 

The first big nail factory was in 
Phoenixville, Chester County, Pa. 
Originally powered by a_ water 





entirely 
NURSERY 
GROWN 


Catalog of 12to 15inch XX..... 
many other 
trees and 
shrubs of 
extra value 
free on re- 
quest (except 


18 to 24 inch XX.... 


heavy expensive balls. 


Iowa). 





Me 12 to 15 inches high 

These 25 a EMLOCKS e “4 +> twice transplanted 
Cty ex “ 
for 18” 7 f 


Quick-growth, handsome, evergreen, grows in sun 
or shade. Hemlock makes the most beautiful of 
hedges. (Space 18 inches apart.) XX grade is ideal 
for safe shipping. Pay express on arrival 
($1.60 to $2.00). These are lusty 6-year-olds. 


1S to 18 inch XX........ 


(10) (25) (100) (1000) 
. ——— $18.00 $ 70.00 $650.00 
. $12.50 26.00 98.00 950.00 

15.00 33.00 12000 ——— 


ALSO LARGER EVERGREENS, thrice transplanted, extra bushy, the 
largest heaviest grade safe to ship with roots in damp moss, avoiding 


¢ Your selection of kinds:......... $21.00 
25c West o Choose from: Northern Hemlock 2 feet high, also 5 kinds of Yew, 


1 tol Y2 feet high (cuspidata, Hicks, Vermeulen’s, Brown’s, or Kelsey Yew). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVIC 






ALSO Japan Yew 12 to 
15 inches XX 25 for $26.00 


A 


(10) (25) (100) 
$45.00 $165.00 


Write to Dept. D-5! 
Highlands, N.J. 








wheel, this nail works later used 
steam, and was one of the first plants 
in the country to use coal as an in- 
dustrial fuel. 

The wire nail—which is todays 
“common” nail, was invented in 
France in the 1830's, and introduced 
to the U. S. in 1851. By 1880 it was 
the commonly accepted nail, al- 
though the rectangular “cut nail’ is 
still the preferred nail for fastening 
hardwood flooring, and other uses. 

Screws seem to have been a recent 
development —it was not until 
around 1400 that they appeared — 
the threads being filed by hand —a 
process calculated to keep them 
scarce. By 1568 a Frenchman named 
Besson had invented a die to cut 
threads — but this was still a long 
way from modern high speed ma- 
chines which turn out thousands of 
finished screws an hour. 

Bolts—which were very important 
wood fasteners when bridges, roofs, 
etc. were held up by wooden trusses, 
were first made in the U. S. by 
“power” by a blacksmith named 
Micah Rund—and his power was a 
bull walking in a treadmill. 

Today the fastening industry pro- 
duces a vast number of items from 
railroad spikes to shoe nails — most 
nails now being made from heavy 
wire which comes from a reel, passes 
through straightening rollers and is 
formed into a finished nail in a frac- 
tion of a second. In all the fasten- 
ing industry produces some 400,000 
different items, from nails which 
fasten wood to concrete, to screws 
which are driven with a hammer. 

As for the “penny” designation of 
nail sizes, nobody seems quite sure 
how it came about. One story is 
that when nails were made by hand 
a 6 d., or six penny nail for example, 
indicated a size worth six pence per 
hundred nails. 

Another theory is that six penny 
nails sold for sixpence a pound. 

In any event nails, screws, bolts, 
glues and all other fastenings are 
priceless today. Without them we'd 
all fall apart. 


Happy Hunting Ground 


What is perhaps the only coon 
hound graveyard in the U. S. was 
discovered recently by Game Biolo- 
gist W. J. Harris in Alabama’s Col- 
bert County Game Refuge. Origi- 
nated and maintained by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Coon Hunters Associa- 
tion, the unique cemetery is a monu- 
ment to the devotion of sportsmen 
to their favorite dogs. 
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Letters 
(From page 3) 


Wound Dressing 
EDITOR: 


In your July 1953 AMERICAN Forests, p. 
26, the article “Your Shade Trees” (Tree 
Paint) is stated that asphaltum does not 
make a satisfactory wound dressing. 

But I believe it is ideal for the purpose, 
although I do not claim to have any re- 
search work on the subject. 


Years ago, a house painter patient of 
mine told me that a good asphaltum var- 
nish would not stick permanently on wood 
—but if the asphaltum varnish were di- 
luted with two to three times as much tur- 
pentine and applied, then when thoroughly 
dry it were used with only equal parts of 
turpentine and allowed to dry thoroughly, 
it would thereafter hold the straight as- 
phaltum varnish perfectly. The turpentine 
carrying it into the wood surfaces. 


I have thus applied it to two-inch 
wounds made by pruning. Then some 
years later cut through the wound and 
found it had healed over perfectly as far 
as I could see without histological examina- 
tion. 


One wound three and a half by five 
inches on black walnut in my backyard 
was healed over in four or five years, as 
were plenty of others. 


It seems the asphaltum stimulates the 


healing process much as does Balsam of 
Peru in our ointments. 


Also, I would expect the asphaltum to 
be mildly antiseptic at least. 


If I remember correctly, the Bureau of 
Standards was quoted at one time as stating 
that asphaltum varnishes were 98 percent 
effective in keeping out moisture. 


May I also state that I can show you 
black walnut twigs that grew eight and a 
half feet in one year. Two such trees from 
nuts planted in 1930 are now ten and a 
half inches in diameter, three feet above 
ground and pretty nearly 60 feet high. 


F. W. Bremer, M.D. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


EDITOR: 


Copies of your letter of July 24 together 


with one from Dr. F. W. Bremer, Pitts- 
burgh, regarding my article on “Tree 
Paint” in the July issue of AMERICAN 


Forests were received. 


I have consulted with Dr. Rush P. Mar- 
shall, director, Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories, regarding this matter since 
he has done the major research work on 
the subject. 





Dr. Marshall’s remarks are as follows: 


rhere is no broad disagreement between 
you and Dr. Bremer. 


1) We account for good callus under 
gilsonite varnish from a standpoint of re- 
tardation of water loss at the cut margin. 


2) We believe that the function of the 
dressing is not entirely to keep out the 
water, as is the case in housepainting, be- 
cause we know that there is much moisture 
in the living tree. 


3) Dr. Bremer’s thinning of the asphalt- 
um obviates our objection to the material 
being applied in very heavy coatings which 
stimulate decay. 

4) We would urge, however, that he fol- 
low the very wise precaution advised by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the inclusion of 0.2 percent phenyl- 
mercury nitrate in order to guard against 
infection. 

R. R. Fenska 
White Plains, New York 


Cork Potential 
EDITOR: 


I thought this month’s (May) article 
“The U. S. Can Grow Cork,” was very in- 
teresting. The author, William Estey, says 
that some areas in eastern California and 
central New Mexico are potential cork pro- 
ducing areas. 

Would you please send me any informa- 
tion available concerning the: requirements 
of the soil and atmosphere necessary for 
these trees, their shade tree potentials, and 
where young trees may be obtained. 

I am very much interested in getting cork 
underway in our own country. If cork can 
be grown here, why not? 


Leslie Moore 
Compton, California 








Darley Portables Must Be Good! | 
State of Minn, Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 
Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 

Champion Fire Apparatus 











PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF PRECISION... 


LEUPOLD Engineered COMPASSES 


Ask any veteran forester whose job depends on making fast, 
He will tell you that LEUPOLD Com- 
passes set a professional standard for accuracy, simplicity 
In no other compasses are dimensions, 
weight and size of dial so ideally proportioned. 


accurate surveys. 


and convenience. 


Timber cruisers and foresters select 
this precision made compass for its 
compact size and exclusive LEUPOLD 
features. Needle measures 214”, yet 
outside maximum diameter of case i 
only 354”. Easy-to-read dial is grad- 
uated to single degrees and marked 
for both quadrant and azimuth read- 
ings. Coin operated external magnetic 
declination adjustment. Township plat. 

$12.75 


LEUPOLD 
FORESTER 
COMPASS 





INSTRUMENTS 


instruments since 1907 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS Baia 


INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND i Pape) ticle), | City 





LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


ALL MAKES OF SURVEYING 


AND COMPASSES REPAIRED 


Foremost in manutacture of precision engineering 





Surveyor’s staff compass of highest quality. 
Furnished with ball and socket joint for 
mounting on Jacob's staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for plane table work. Per- 
manently mounted circular spirit level. 31%” 
needle. Exclusive LEUPOLD external mag- 
netic declination adjustment Comes in sad- 
dle leather carrying case with belt loop 


GUD. Ba ee vcvercccscvrevcesevaes $40.00 
MODEL B with vertical angle scale 
and sight, and 5-min. vernier..... $50.00 


Choice of degree, per cent, topographic scale. 
AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER 


OR USE THIS MAIL ORDER COUPON 





Enclosed is [_)check M.O. for $ 
nd LEUPOLD Compass checked (no c.o.d.) | 
CRUISER @ $12.75 
FORESTER, Moce! A $40.00 | 
— FORESTER, Mode! 8 @ $50.00 
Degree Per cent, or Topographic scale | 
Compasses, [_} Levels 
Address | 





Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual raiher than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 


¥ 


AFPI photo by John Calkins 
Camera portrait of a woodsman. Shouldering his ax, long-time lumberjack 
Clarence Zeimer pauses to watch a familiar but always fascinating sight — 
a big tree beginning to topple earthward. Scene is in the Wisconsin woods 
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DISSTON’S 
st Saw 


Name a Saw 


DOUBLE CONTEST 


Win one (or two) 


Disston Chain Saws plus one (or two) Big Cash Prizes! 


Contest *1] 


Contest *2 ey 


ree 


<_< 


Rte u! 


Think of it! All you need do is suggest a name for either the Disston DA-211 
Chain Saw, or the Disston DO-101 Chain Saw, or both... just get your dealer 
to demonstrate for you... then tell in ten words or less why you chose that 
name—and you stand to win in Disston’s great new DOUBLE contest! And 


look at this DOUBLE list of prizes: 


For naming the Disston DA-211 
Chain Saw—9 hp, 2-man 





Ist prize $500.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw (approx. value: $495.00) 
2nd prize $300.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw 
3rd prize $200.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw 
4th prize $100.00 cash and a DA-211 Chain Saw 
5th & 6th prizes—each a DA-211 Chain Saw 


For naming the Disston DO-101 Chain Saw— 
1- or 2-man, versatile, lightweight 


Ist prize $500.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw (approx. value: $322.00) 










2nd prize $300.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw 

3rd prize $200.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw 

4th prize $100.00 cash and a DO-101 Chain Saw 

5th & 6th prizes—each a DO-101 Chain Saw 

BUT REMEMBER— get your dealer or distributor to help you to enter 
either or both contests, you must have official entry blanks. You can get 
them FREE, along with contest rules and instructions, from your nearby 
Disston Chain Saw dealer or distributor. If you don’t know his name, 
write us. Go to your dealer and get your contest entry off this week sure! 
Contest entries must be postmarked October 31, 1953, or earlier. 





DEALERS 


Special prizes for you, 


too! Ask your distributor 


or 


write us for details. 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


79 1 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 











‘Te RE'S a lot of small growth and the going is 
muddy in this cvpress stand twenty miles northwest of 
Vicksburg, Miss. Snaking logs profitably here calls for a 
machine with the power to pull heavy loads, the traction 
to wade through muck, the mancuverability to avoid 
damaging small growth and the stamina to keep working 
day after dav. 

J. V. Valentine is getting this kind of performance 
from his Cat* D6 Tractors. He’s using four of his ten 
on this operation. Production per 10-hour day averages 
50,000 bd. ft. ‘Two D6s snake out logs on a haul averaging 
14 to 42 a mile from woods to landing. ‘The others, with 
‘dozers, pile logs for loading and maintain the road so 
trucks can get in. 

With a maximum drawbar pull of 18,700 pounds in 
first gear, these rugged vellow rigs take all their chores in 
stride. Long, wide, deep-grousered tracks provide sure- 
gripping traction. Positive sealing of track rollers and 


Steady producer 
when going 
is tough! 


idlers keeps mud out and oil in for longer life. And low 
effort steering gives the operator complete control of cach 
track for full, smooth power on sharp turns. All these 
and many other advantages add up to more work with 
less down time at lower cost than any competitive unit! 

Your Caterpillar Dealer backs every Caterpillar-built 
rig with genuine parts and fast service—wherever and 
whenever you want it. Ask him to show vou how these 
husky workers can pay off for you. He'll be glad to 
demonstrate on your job! 


Caterpillar ‘l'ractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —® 





